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INTRODUCTION 

A  WEALTH  of  learning  and  thought  has  been  expended 
in  building,  buttressing,  and  beautifying  our  system  of 
Christian  Theology.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  been  comparatively  neglected.  Systematic  Theologies, 
rich  in  the  development  of  other  doctrines,  have  devoted 
but  a  few  pages  of  cursory  comment  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Only  a  few  monographs  have  been  written  that  furnish 
any  real  contribution  to  the  subject.  Familiar  facts  are 
decorated  with  rhetoric.  Difficulties  are  left  as  confusing 
as  ever.  In  current  preaching,  moreover,  the  subject  is 
seldom  treated.  It  is  practically  ignored  by  the  modem 
pulpit.  Christians  at  large  attach  far  too  little  impor¬ 
tance  to  it. 

As  a  result  of  this  widespread  neglect,  erroneous  con¬ 
ceptions  about  the  Holy  Spirit  are  afloat  everywhere.  Some 
think  of  Him  simply  as  the  influence  of  God  in  human  life. 
Others  identify  Him  with  conscience.  Still  others  con¬ 
sider  Him  merely  the  personification  of  the  attributes  of 
God. 

But  the  Bible  teaches  plainly  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a 
Divine  Person.  To  Him  are  ascribed  all  the  distinctive 
attributes  of  personality:  knowledge  (1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11), 
will  (1  Cor.  xii.  11),  mind;(Rom.  viii.  27),  and  love  (Rom. 
XV.  30).  To 'Him  are  attributed  acts  ascribable  only  to 
a  person:  searching  (1  Cor.  ii.  10),  speaking  (Rom.  ii.  7), 
and  commanding  (Acts  xvi.  6). 

Our  treatment  of  the  subject  lies  in  the  field  of  specu¬ 
lative  rather  than  of  Biblical  theology.  The  latter  field 
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has  been  well  covered  by  such  able  Bible  students  as  R.  A. 
Torrey,  G.  C.  Morgan,  and  others.  Assuming  that  our 
readers  are  familiar  with  and  accept  what  the  Bible  re¬ 
veals  about  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  shall  attempt  to  show  the 
baselessness  of  the  contention  often  made  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  rea¬ 
son.  The  psychological  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine  is 
the  dominant  undercurrent  of  our  thinking.  The  views 
advanced  are  almost  entirely  our  own.  We  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  make  our  thesis  an  original  contribution. 

THE  TRINITY 

The  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Trinity  are  so 
closely  intertwined  that  neither  can  be  understood  except 
in  the  light  of  the  other. 

Many  have  been  the  attempted  explanations  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity.  It  has  been  very  difficult  for  theologians  to  avoid 
drifting  upon  the  shoals  of  Sabellianism  or  Tritheism. 
The  former  theory  teaches  that  the  Trinity  is  a  threefold 
modal  manifestation  of  one  person:  the  latter  would  give 
us  three  Gods.  Both  views  contradict  the  Scripture  teach¬ 
ing  that  God  is  three  Persons,  yet  one  in  substance.  Psy¬ 
chological  analogies  have  been  employed  in  the  endeavor 
to  illumine  the  subject.  Augustine  used  the  analogy  of 
memory,  understanding,  and  will  united  in  one  person. 
Other  thinkers  have  pointe<l  out  that  in  man  there  is  a 
trinity  analogous  to  that  in  the  Godhead;  namely,  tlie 
person  himself,  his  body,  and  his  personality  acting  upon 
other  lives.  These  analogies  are  hardly  satisfactory.  They 
show  how  one  nature  in  God  may  express  itself  in  three 
ways;  they  do  not  make  clear  how  there  may  be  one  na¬ 
ture  in  three  Persons. 

The  Scriptures  teach  that  in  the  Gotlhead  there  is  one 
personality  and  three  Persons.  This  doctrine  is  .not  un¬ 
reasonable.  Personality  may  be  said  broadly  to  consist 
of  thought,  feeling,  and  will.  Now  let  us  draw  an  hypo¬ 
thetical  analogy.  Here  is  a  family  of  three.  They  share 
perfectly  each  other’s  thoughts,  feelings,  and  purposes. 
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Nothing  is  hidden  from  one  another.  Perfect  harmony 
prevails.  Yet  each  member  is  a  distinct  person.  Would 
there  not,  then,  be  one  personality  in  three  persons?  Of 
course  in  human  life  such  a  perfect  sharing  of  spirit  is 
impossible.  We  see  only  approaches  to  it.  But  what  ap¬ 
pears  only  in  d^ree  in  an  earthly  family  exists  in  all  its 
fullness  in  the  Godhead.  The  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  per¬ 
fectly  read  each  other’s  thoughts,  experience  the  same  emo¬ 
tions,  and  pursue  the  same  objects.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
they  are  three  distinct  self-conscious  agents.  Therefore 
they  are  Three  in  One. 

Not  only  is  the  Trinity  a  possibility:  it  is  a  psycholog¬ 
ical  necessity.  It  is  inconceivable  to  my  mind  that  three 
I’ersons  perfect  in  every  respect  should  not  be  One.  We 
could  perfectly  share  each  other’s  spirit  were  it  not  for 
such  human  limitations  as  sin,  ignorance,  and  weakness. 
Holiness  makes  for  clearness  of  insight  and  depth  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  As  two  friends  advance  in  holiness  they  become 
more  nearly  one.  Since  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  all 
perfect  in  knowledge,  power,  goodness,  and  love,  there  is 
no  barrier  that  can  possibly  stand  between  them.  There¬ 
fore  they  must  be  Three  in  One. 

We  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures  that  the  three  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Trinity  live  in  each  other.  How  is  this  possi¬ 
ble?  Let  us  attempt  an  explanation.  Self-consciousness 
when  carried  to  an  extreme  cramps  personality.  Not  un¬ 
til  we  are  transported  out  of  ourselves  by  some  great  and 
compelling  object  do  we  realize  our  full  powers.  Some¬ 
times  we  seem  almost  to  share  the  very  consciousness  of 
another.  StUl  we  retain  our  identity.  Such  an  experience 
requires  an  object  great  enough  to  draw  us  out  of  our¬ 
selves,  and  powers  in  ourselves  great  enough  to  appreciate 
the  object.  Men  differ  greatly  in  their  powers  of  compre¬ 
hension.  Only  genius  can  fully  appreciate  genius.  The 
members  of  the  Trinity  are  great  enough  both  to  evoke  and 
comprehend  the  infinite  greatness  of  each  other.  They  live 
in  one  another. 
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THE  OMNIPRESENCE  OP  THE  SPIRIT 

The  Spirit  is  omnipresent  in  the  sense  that  the  whole 
universe  is  eternally  present  in  His  consciousness,  and 
that  He  projects  Himself  into  every  part  of  it.  An  il¬ 
lustration  may  shed  light.  A  speaker  is  before  a  small 
audience.  His  vision  takes  in  those  who  sit  before  him. 
Through  intuition  he  reads  much  of  their  inner  life. 
Through  his  persuasive  eloquence  he  pours  himself  into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  hearers.  He  may  be  said  to 
fdl  the  room  physically  with  his  voice  and  spiritually  with 
his  thought  and  magnetic  personality.  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  omnipresent  through  His  unlimited  powers  of  compre¬ 
hension  and  active  influence. 

Not  only  is  it  possible  for  the  Spirit  to  be  omnipresent; 
because  of  His  very  nature  He  must  be.  We  know  how 
greatly  men  differ  in  their  power  to  make  their  person¬ 
ality  felt  in  other  lives.  The  richer  a  man’s  nature,  the 
more  surely  will  it  overflow  its  banks.  Spiritually  im¬ 
poverished  souls  tend  strongly  to  be  self-centered.  For 
great  souls  self-repression  is  well-nigh  impossible.  Inher¬ 
ent  power  must  find  an  outlet.  Genius  habitually  creates 
up  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity.  We  can  hardly  imagine 
Beethoven  composing  ragtime.  The  infinite  attributes  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  must  find  infinite  expression.  This  neces¬ 
sitates  omnipresence. 

Because  of  His  perfect  holiness  and  love  the  Spirit  is 
necessarily  omnipresent.  Adequate  knowledge  is  essential 
to  the  full  exercise  of  the  creative  faculties.  It  furnishes 
the  raw  material  in  which  genius  works.  Ignorance  at 
any  point  is  a  limitation  of  power.  Grow’th  in  holiness 
broadens  and  clarifies  the  vision.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  keen  insight  of  true  love.  The  powers  of  love  are 
called  forth  by  the  needs  in  human  life  that  love  reveals. 
Love  is  bound  to  work  for  its  object  as  far  and  as  intelli¬ 
gently  as  knowledge  leads  the  way.  Human  love  is  greatly 
handicapped  by  ignorance  and  imperfect  ideals.  The  Spirit 
of  God,  being  perfectly  holy,  possesses  perfect  knowledge. 
For  this  same  reason  His  sympathies  are  infinitely  broad 
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and  deep.  He  knows  and  is  responsive  to  every  human 
need.  Because  His  vision  embraces  the  heights  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  He  ever  sees  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  souls 
of  men.  He  lovingly  fosters  the  growth  of  all  forms  of 
goodness  everywhere.  What  must  be  the  activity  of  in¬ 
finite  love  impelled  by  perfect  holiness  and  omniscience! 
It  necessitates  omnipresence. 

THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  SPIRIT 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  Bible  teaches  that  the 
Spirit  is  a  Person  possessing  knowledge,  will,  and  love. 
In  Him  these  qualities  are  infinite. 

Let  us  first  consider  His  knoicledge.  He  knows  Him¬ 
self.  Do  we  appreciate  the  necessity  of  such  knowledge 
in  the  Deity?  If  we  could  know  ourselves  thoroughly, 
what  blunders  would  be  averted  and  what  heights  of 
achievement  scaled!  Increased  power  flows'  from  deepen¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  self.  A  man  must  know  himself  in  order 
intelligently  and  fully  to  exert  his  powers.  God  must 
know  Himself.  Otherwise  His  omnipotence  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  caprice  or  would  come  far  short  of  being  fully  ex¬ 
ercised. 

Any  limitation  whatsoever  in  the  Spirit’s  knowledge 
would  also  be  a  limitation  in  His  power.  He  is  Master 
of  all  realms  of  truth.  His  perfectly  holy  nature,  more¬ 
over,  gives  Him  unerring  insight  into  the  spiritual  import 
of  every  conceivable  fact  and  truth  in  life.  He  sees  every¬ 
thing  in  its  actual  and  possible  relation  to  God.  There 
is  really  no  antagonism  between  secular  and  religious 
truth. 

We  now  turn  to  will  as  it  is  found  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Few  men  have  well-trained  will  power.  Those  who  are 
able  to  make  quick  and  correct  decisions,  rapidly  hew  their 
way  to  success.  Efficiency  is  greatly  promoted  when  the 
necessity  for  making  many  petty  decisions  is  eliminated 
because  certain  choices  have  become  (habitual.  God  is  never 
obligedtto  ponder  and  hesitate  as  men  do.  The  will  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  based  on  nothing  short  of  perfect  knowl- 
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edge  and  is  exerted  only  in  the  direction  of  holiness.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  an  inefiScient  will  in  connection  with 
perfect  knowledge  and  holiness.  This  perfect  will  power 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  act  instantly  in 
all  places  at  all  times. 

The  third  outstanding  attribute  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
love.  We  find  it  too  sadly  true  in  our  experience  that  sin 
lowers  the  spiritual  capacity  for  loving.  As  we  advance 
in  goodness  we  find  that  our  love  broadens  and  deepens. 
There  is  a  close  connection  between  the  holiness  of  God 
and  His  boundless  love. 

In  1  John  iv.  8  we  read,  “  God  is  love.”  How  can  a  God 
of  love  be  happy  unless  through  His  omnipresent  Spirit 
He  can  pour  this  infinite  love  into  all  quarters  of  the  uni¬ 
verse? 

The  omnipresence  and  love  of  God  are  mutually  de¬ 
pendent  and  interactive.  In  comparison  with  His  great 
love  our  love  is  sadly  circumscribed.  This  is  partly  be¬ 
cause  we  know  such  a  small  number  of  people  and  such 
tiny  driblets  of  the  mighty  river  of  human  need.  How 
wonderfully  a  pastures  love  for  men  deepens  with  the 
growing  knowledge  of  human  need  that  comes  through 
Christian  service!  How  greatly  enriched  in  the  power  to 
love  would  we  be  if  we  could  enter  intimately  and  lov¬ 
ingly  into  the  lives  of  thousands!  Who,  then,  can  faintly 
conceive  the  wealth  of  love  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  vis¬ 
ion  takes  in  every  aspect  and  manifestation  of  human 
trouble  and  who  is  ever  present  to  help? 

A  man  is  bound  to  appreciate  wherever  he  sees  them 
manifested  those  qualities  that  he  himself  possesses.  Love 
is  stimulated  and  enriched  by  the  lovable  things  that  it 
sees.  The  Holy  Spirit,  being  perfect  in  all  the  elements 
of  holiness,  appreciates  every  imaginable  form  of  holiness 
in  the  lives  of  men.  Possessing  in  himself  every  quality 
of  goodness.  He  cannot  help  cherishing  and  encouraging 
the  growth  of  every  tiniest  plant  of  virtue  that  He  sees. 
Being  omnipresent,  every  single  bit  of  goodness  is  spread 
out  before  Him. 
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Thus,  through  presenting  to  Him  every  need  and  every 
lovable  thing  in  the  lives  of  all,  men  that  ever  have  lived 
and  ever  will  live,  the  omnipresence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
eternally  impels  His  infinite  love  to  outward  expression. 

REGENERATION 

Jesus  tells  us  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Author  of  the 
New  Birth,  without  which  no  man  can  enter  Heaven  (John 
iii.  6).  Men  must  first  realize  their  lost  condition  with¬ 
out  Christ.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  preeminently  qualified  for 
the  work  of  convicting  men  of  sin.  His  love  for  God  makes 
Him  extremely  jealous  of  His  honor.  If  men  will  fight 
bravely  in  defending  and  rescuing  the  property  of  a  loved 
one,  how  much  more  vigorously  will  the  Holy  Spirit  strive 
to  win  back  from  Satan  the  souls  that  Jesus  bought  with 
His  own  life!  He  alone  can  produce  in  the  soul  a  proper 
realization  of  its  sin  toward  God.  Man  at  best  can  have 
but  a  faint  conception  of  the  real  enormity  of  sin.  The 
Holy  Spirit  alone  has  an  adequate  conception  of  what  sin 
really  is.  Sin  is  essentially  a  matter  of  violated  relation¬ 
ships.  A  man  can  realize  the  nature  of  his  offense  against 
another  only  in  the  light  of  the  latteFs  character  and 
personality.  The  Spirit  alone  knows  the  terribleness  of 
sin  against  God,  because  He  alone  fully  knows  God.  Be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  Trinity,  he  alone  fully  realizes  in  just  what 
ways  and  to  what  extent  sin  injures  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  He  alone  can  bring  to  man  a  proper  realization  of 
his  guilt  toward  God. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  keenly  sensitive  to  the  presence  of 
sin  wherever  it  exists.  In  our  attempts  to  lead  men  out 
of  their  sinful  ways,  we  are  constantly  hampered  by  our 
own  limitations  in  holiness.  We  can  lift  men  no  higher 
than  our  own  ideals  for  them.  And  these  ideals  are  neces¬ 
sarily  far  short  of  perfect,  because  of  the  sin  inherent  in 
our  own  natures.  As  the  Holy  Spirit  is  both  omnipresent 
and  perfectly  holy,  no  sin  can  possibly  be  hidden  from 
Him.  Like  the  orchestra  leader  sensitive  to  the  slightest 
discord  in  music,  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  His  perfect  knowl- 
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edge  of  all  that  goes  to  constitute  holiness,  detects  every 
slightest  manifestation  of  sin  in  the  whole  world. 

Capacity  for  hatred  is  measured  by  capacity  for  loving. 
The  depth  of  our  love  for  an  individual  determines  how 
fiercely  we  hate  that  which  is  proving  injurious  to  him. 
The  intensity  of  our  desire  to  lead  men  out  of  sin  is  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  weakness  of  human  love.  We  yield  to  weak 
indulgence.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  has  both  a  perfect  vis¬ 
ion  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  sin,  such  as  men  can 
never  have,  and  an  infinite  love  for  souls,  such  as  men  can 
never  feel.  With  the  indomitable  courage  born  of  infinite 
love  and  omniscience.  He  bravely  faces  all  the  contempt 
and  spurnings  of  men  in  His  mission  of  saving  them  from 
eternal  ruin  by  leading  them  to  the  Saviour.  We  may 
safely  say  that  what  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  accompli^di 
in  the  way  of  producing  conviction  of  sin  lies  utterly  be¬ 
yond  the  confines  of  possibility. 

The  Holy  Spirit  regenerates  the  soul  by  bringing  it 
into  saving  relation  with  Jesus  Christ.  Men  too  often 
chafe  against  the  declaration  of  Christ,  “  Ye  must  be  born 
again”  (John  iii.  7).  But  how  wrong  and  foolish  is  such 
an  attitude!  The  New  Birth  is  both  a  necessity  and  a 
glorious  opportunity.  How  much  we  have  all  missed  in 
life  through  limitations  within  ourselves!  What  a  lamen¬ 
table  difference  there  is  in  the  treasures  of  life  gathered  by 
the  talented  and  the  untalented!  How  we  covet  genius, 
which  alone  can  open  many  a  door  of  success!  Special 
faculties  are  needed  for  different  kinds  of  work.  To  win 
distinction  in  many  fields  of  activity  it  would  be  necessary 
for  most  of  us  to  be  bom  again.  The  Bible  teaches  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  righteous  in  God’s  sight  un¬ 
less  we  experience  the  New  Birth.  Is  it  not  a  wonderful 
opportunity  that  through  the  Holy  Spirit  we  may  be  re¬ 
generated?  New  spiritual  vitality  will  be  ours.  Quick¬ 
ened  powers  of  appreciation  will  enable  us  to  reap  far 
richer  harvests  from  the  fields  of  life.  The  hoi)e  of  eternal 
life  will  ever  well  up  in  our  hearts  to  freshen  and  beau- 
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tify  our  lives.  Through  the  indwelling  Spirit  we  shall 
achieve  the  impossible. 

THE  REVEALER  OF  CHRIST 

In  His  farewell  talk  with  His  disciples,  Jesus  com¬ 
forted  their  sorrowing  hearts  with  the  promise  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Who  should  glorify  and  reveal  Christ  to 
them. 

We  are  grateful  to  a  friend  who  can  unlock  our  powers 
of  appreciation  and  reveal  to  us  in  a  fascinating  way  the 
glories  of  nature,  the  charms  of  music,  and  the  treasures 
of  literature.  But  greater  than  all  earthly  blessings  is 
that  of  friendship.  A  friend  who  can  lead  us  to  know  and 
love  another  friend  of  his  equally  as  great  and  good  as 
himself  releases  into  our  lives  streams  of  blessing  that  en¬ 
rich  and  beautify  our  whole  future  life. 

Is  it  not  amazing  that  Jesus  yearns  for  our  friendship? 
How  unworthy  we  are  in  ourselves!  How  little  can  we 
understand  of  Him!  How  fitful  is  our  love!  Do  we  not 
long  to  enter  into  richer  fellowship  with  Him?  We  need 
One  who  can  reveal  Him  to  our  hearts.  The  Holy  Spirit 
objectively  presents  Christ  and  subjectively  prepares  the 
heart  to  appreciate  Him. 

He  eloquently  brings  Christ  before  the  souls.  As  only 
love  can  magnetically  unfold  to  another  the  hidden  glories 
of  a  friend,  so  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  His  infinite  love  for 
Christ,  can  present  Him  to  our  hearts  with  gripping  elo¬ 
quence.  He  is  set  forth  as  the  One  Who  is  filled  with  love 
for  every  living  soul  and  Who  can  meet  everj^  conceivable 
exigency  in  life. 

By  enriching  our  souls  spiritually  the  Holy  Spirit  en¬ 
ables  us  better  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  greatness  of 
Christ.  Deepening  love  for  Jesus  sheds  a  luster  of  glory 
on  all  that  He  said  and  did,  and  reveals  ever  new  glories 
in  Him. 

Through  the  Holy  Spirit,  also,  we  become  wonderfully 
sensitive  to  the  presence  of  Jesus.  He  makes  us  thriU- 
ingly  conscious  of  His  nearness  in  our  every  hour  of  need. 
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He  opens  our  hearts  to  perceive  the  many  tokens  of  Je¬ 
sus^  love.  He  enkindles  in  our  hearts  holy  ambitions  that 
make  it  necessary  for  us  to  live  very  close  to  the  Saviour, 
in  order  to  receive  the  needed  strength  and  guidance. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  modesty  of  the  Spirit  that  He 
seeks  to  reveal  Christ  rather  than  Himself  to  the  soul.  In 
enthusiastically  portraying  the  glowing  excellences  of  a 
friend,  a  man  often  best  reveals  himself.  He  shows  what 
his  heart  most  treasures.  It  is  even  so  with  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

THE  DIVINE  TEACHER 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be  our  Teacher  in  divine  things 
(John  xiv.  26).  He  is  preeminently  qualified  for  such 
work.  The  real  aim  of  education  is  to  draw  out  what 
is  in  the  mind  and  heart.  Human  teachers  labor  under 
the  disadvantage  of  having  only  a  partial  knowledge  of 
the  contents  of  their  pupils’  minds.  Education  is  bound 
to  be  more  or  less  of  a  floundering  process.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  perfect  Teacher.  He  who  implanted  the 
powers  in  the  soul,  alone  knows  what  powers  can  be  drawn 
out  of  it.  He  is  master  of  all  the  stores  of  spiritual  truth. 
He  is  divinely  skilled  in  teaching  methods  and  passionately 
devoted  to  His  task. 

The  teaching  of  the  Spirit  is  wonderfully  stimulating. 
All  resources  of  knowledge  are  at  His  command  for  class¬ 
ifying  and  embellishing  whatever  He  has  to  teach.  As 
the  Author  of  the  Bible  He  can  in  a  most  attractive  way 
open  up  to  us  its  hidden  treasures.  Many  teachers  are  so 
fond  of  making  a  display  of  their  learning  that  they  teach 
above  the  students’  powers  of  comprehension.  But  the 
Spirit  is  so  concerned  with  lodging  His  life-giving  truths 
in  Christian  hearts  that  He  perfectly  adapts  His  messages 
to  the, individual  capacity.  He  has  something  for  the  most 
untutored  as  well  as  for  the  most  brilliant  intellects.  He 
makes  us  want  intensely  what  He  has  to  give.  He  re¬ 
veals  Christ  so  gloriously  and  sets  forth  such  alluring 
goals  of  service  that  our  hearts  bum  with  eagerness  to 
learn  all  we  can  about  Jesus  and  divine  truth. 
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Because.  He  is  Master  of  life  as  w^l  as  Teacher,  He  can 
lead  us  into  experiences  that  make  indelible  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  truth  that  He  engraves  upon  the  heart.  He  shows 
how  to  apply  every  particle  of  Bible  truth  to  every  need 
of  every  soul  of  every  time  and  of  every  place.  He  is  peer¬ 
less  in  His  ability  to  show  us  how  to  put  religious  truth 
into  practice. 

The  feeling  that  a  teacher  is  a  master  in  his  department 
inspires  his  students  to  bring  their  intellectual  difficul¬ 
ties  to  him  for  solution.  Mental  growth  is  stunted  where 
lack  of  confidence  in  a  teacher  causes  the  students^  minds 
to  become  clogged  up  with  unsolved  perplexities.  Many 
doubts  of  which  we  are  hardly  conscious  hold  us  back  in 
our  spiritual  progress.  The  confidence  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  Master  in  all  fields  of  knowledge  will  call  forth  from 
the  depths  of  our  souls  many  secret  hindrances  of  which  we 
might  not  otherwise  be  aware.  If  contact  with  a  brilliant 
mind  quickens  our  intellectual  faculties,  what  must  be  the 
mental  and  spiritual  stimulus  of  living  in  fellowship  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God? 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  objects  seen  in  travels  comes 
from  their  precious  associations.  How  much  more  profit¬ 
able  and  enjoyable  is  our  journey  through  life  when  we 
have  the  Spirit  ever  present  to  reveal  the  tender  spiritual 
associations  and  glowing  possibilities  that  entwine  many 
of  the  commonest  things  in  life.  If  life  is  rich  to  the 
artist  and  poet  who  can  discern  its  hidden  beauty,  how 
much  richer  will  it  be  for  the  Christian  who  has  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  reveal  its  deeper  spiritual  significance  and  un¬ 
cover  its  buried  treasure! 

What  a  privilege  is  ours  in  having  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
our  Teacher!  How  fortunate  is  the  boy  whose  father  is  a 
genius  in  the  field  in  which  the  boy  himself  is  ambitious 
to  win  distinction!  Yet  we  as  Christians  are  infinitely 
more  fortunate.  We  have  the  Holy  Spirit  to  teach  us  the 
hidden  secrets  of  the  greatest  of  all  arts  —  that  of  en¬ 
riching  the  world  with  the  golden  fruits  of  a  Christlike 
life.  The  Holy  Spirit  yearns  to  lavish  His  treasures  of 
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spiritual  knowledge  upon  every  receptive  heart.  Think  of 
the  joy  that  must  fill  His  heart  when  Christians  grow  in 
their  capacity  to  grasp  the  matchless  truths  He  longs  to 
impart.  With  such  a  Teacher  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  how 
earnestly  we  ought  to  strive  to  be  responsive  and  even 
brilliant  students  in  spiritual  things! 

THE  SANCTIFIER 

The  Holy  Spirit  sanctifies  believers  (2  Thess.'  ii.  13). 
We  do  not  at  conversion  become  immediately  full-grown 
saints :  we  “  grow  in  grace.” 

As  the  gi*eat  artist  will  labor  for  years  upon  a  master¬ 
piece,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ever  lovingly  at  work  beauti¬ 
fying  lives  with  holiness.  The  slightest  trace  of  sin  dis¬ 
tresses,  and  the  tiniest  evidence  of  moral  and  spiritual 
beauty  rejoices  Him.  Many  fail  of  their  best  because  they 
habitually  submit  their  productions  in  art  or  literature  to 
overlenient  criticism  and  make  the  flattery  of  friends  their 
standard  of  excellence.  If  we  wish  to  excel  in  holiness  we 
must  receive  our  training  under  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose 
ideals  for  us  are  so  high,  and  whose  love  is  so  strong  and 
holy,  tliat  He  cannot  countenance  the  slightest  blemish  of 
sin  in  our  lives. 

The  Holy  Spirit  illuminates  the  pathway  of  life.  Some 
people  are  a  light  for  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them. 
In  their  presence  our  spiritual  vision  is  wonderfully  clari¬ 
fied.  To  a  great  extent  we  see  life  in  the  light  of  some 
personality  that  has  gidpped  our  souls.  The  little  child 
sees  everything  through  his  mother’s  eyes.  Even  in  ma¬ 
turity  our  vision  is  largely  made  'up  of  influences  from 
friends  that  have  meant  a  great  deal  to  us.  If  we  yield 
to  the  Spirit,  we  find  that  gradually  His  way  of  looking 
at  life  becomes  ours.  Life  is  illumined  as  more  and  more 
its  varied  facts  and  experiences  are  seen  in  their  relation 
to  God. 

The  Holy  Spirit  purifies  our  souls.  The  presence  of  a 
thoroughly  good  man  is  often  like  a  refining  fire.  In  his 
company  our  sins  and  evil  thoughts  shrivel  up.  Our  sins 
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become  truly  hideous  to  us  when  we  see  how  they  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  one  we  love.  A  person  who  would  be  such 
a  refining  fire  must  be  able  to  inspire  respect  and  love. 
The  Holy  Spirit  makes  us  vividly  conscious  of  God’s  holy 
presence  and  enkindles  in  our  hearts  such  a  burning  love 
for  Christ  as  makes  sin  appear  the  most  hateful  thing  in 
all  the  world. 

The  Holy  Spirit  sanctifies  us  by  drawing  us  ever  closer 
to  Jesus.  By  constantly  revealing  to  us  our  sins  He  keeps 
ever  alive  in  our  hearts  a  conscious  need  of  Christ.  He 
implants  such  high  ideals  of  holiness  that  we  realize 
our  utter  inability  to  reach  them  without  the  daily  help 
of  our  Saviour.  He  causes  Christ’s  virtues  to  shine  so 
resplendently  that  we  are  filled  with  an  inexpressible  and 
consuming  desire  to  become  like  Him.  As  we  grow  in 
holiness  we  become  better  able  to  appreciate  further  ex¬ 
cellences  in  our  Saviour.  Thus  through  the  sense  of  sin 
and  rising  ideals  of  goodness  and  deepening  love  for  Christ 
the  Holy  Spirit  draws  us  ever  closer  to  Jesus,  in  whose 
pure  and  holy  companionship  we  are  bound  to  make 
marked  progress  in  holiness. 

How  gently  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  sanctifying  souls! 
In  our  experience  we  find  that  the  strongest  infiuences 
from  other  lives  have  gently  and  silently  infiltrated  them¬ 
selves  into  the  depths  of  our  lives.  The  Holy  Spirit  does 
not  coerce  nor  in  any  way  force  Himself  upon  people.  Is 
there  anything  that  requires  such  gentle  handling  as  the 
human  spirit?  The  Spirit  is  more  gentle  in  dealing  with 
men  than  anyone  else  can  possibly  be,  because  He  alone 
fully  appreciates  the  preciousness  of  the  soul  and  the  in¬ 
numerable  ways  in  which  it  may  suffer  injury.  Fineness 
of  touch  is  characteristic  of  great  genius.  How  easily  a 
great  piece  of  work  may  be  ruined  by  a  single  slip!  The 
Holy  Spirit  cannot  possibly  make  any  mistake  in  dealing 
with  souls. 

But  just  as  in  really  great  art  there  is  an  indefinable 
something  that  defies  accurate  analysis,  so  is  it  with  the 
Spirit’s  operations  upon  the  souls  of  men.  Our  most  lucid 
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explanations  can  but  throw  a  few  feeble  rays  of  light  into 
the  profound  depths  of  this  mysterious  and  holy  subject. 

POWER  THROUGH  THE  SPIRIT 

When  we  think  of  the  tremendous  responsibilities  resting 
upon  us  as  Christians,  how  keenly  we  feel  our  limitations! 
Nearly  every  occupation  requires  peculiar  aptitude.  With¬ 
out  special  talent  for  his  work  a  man  is  bound  to  go 
through  a  great  deal  of  futile  floundering.  Many  things 
are  impossible  except  for  men  of  genius.  Considering  the 
diflBculties  and  the  delicacy  of  the  task,  dare  we  under¬ 
take  work  for  God  without  seeking  the  enduement  of 
I)ower  from  His  Holy  Spirit?  God  is  even  more  anxious 
to  confer  this  power  than  we  can  possibly  be  to  receive  it. 

The  imparting  of  this  spiritual  power  is  a  mighty  mir¬ 
acle.  Man’s  efforts  to  explain  it  can  but  skim  the  surface. 
Through  the  Holy  Spirit  God  gives  us  special  spiritual 
powers  resembling  genius  in  the  intellectual  field.  As  a 
subject,  whether  it  be  art,  music,  or  literature,  enters  into 
the  depths  of  a  man’s  being,  his  faculties  are  quickened  in 
a  wonderful  way.  His  whole  nature  seems  set  on  fire. 
When  the  Spirit  fills  a  man’s  soul,  he  receives  vast  in¬ 
crease  of  power  for  every  godly  activity  into  which  the 
Lord  may  choose  to  call  him.  Eloquent  expression  flows 
from  powerful  impression.  The  Holy  Spirit,  being  God, 
makes  God  and  spiritual  things  seem  intensely  real  to  the 
responsive  heart.  We  feel  and  love  these  divine  realities 
so  passionately  that  our  lives  overflow  in  streams  of  spir¬ 
itual  power  and  beauty.  A  musician  playing  before  a  large 
audience  reaches  the  heights  of  power  only  as  he  becomes 
so  absorbed  in  the  composition  he  is  rendering  that  he 
loses  all  fear  of  the  people  before  him.  So  the  Holy  Spirit 
empowers  us  by  making  Christ  and  the  things  of  God  more 
intensely  real  to  us  than  anything  else  in  all  the  world. 

Now' let  us  consider  how  we  may  obtain  this  power  of 
the  Spirit  in  our  lives.  There  must,  first  of  all,  be  intense 
desire  on  our  part.  To  a  great  extent  appetite  limits  a 
man’s  capacity  for  food.  Strong  yearning  expands  the 
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receptive  powers  of  the  soul.  Even  the  most  brilliant 
teacher  can  do  little  with  inattentive  pupils.  Desire  sharp¬ 
ens  attentiveness  and  responsiveness.  A  deep  longing  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  flU  our  lives  so  clarifies  the  vision  with 
expectancy  that  we  see  more  openings  through  which  He 
can  enter.  We  open  the  doors  of  the  soul.  So  far  as  we 
can  we  overthrow  all  the  obstacles  that  block  His  entrance. 

In  the  second  place,  there  must  be  the  prayer  of  faith. 
Since  expression  strengthens  emotion,  our  yearning  for  the 
Spirit  will  deepen  even  as  we  pray.  We  come  to  feel  how 
much  God  desires  us  to  have  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  watch 
more  eagerly  for  answers  to  our  prayers.  Our  faith  is 
quickened  to  apprehend  the  Spirit  by  discerning  the  many 
varied  -ways  in  which  He  chooses  to  manifest  Himself  to 
us.  Prayer  brings  us  into  that  harmony  with  God’s  will 
and  trust  in  Him  that  make  it  possible  for  him  to  pour 
out  His  Spirit  in  richer  measure  into  our  lives.  It  is  in¬ 
conceivable  that  God  should  give  His  Spirit  abundantly  to 
those  whose  desires  have  not  through  prayer  been  brought 
into  substantial  agreement  with  His  own. 

In  the  third  place,  there  must  be  an  absolute  and  im¬ 
plicit  yielding  of  the  life  to  God.  Consecration  opens  the 
eyes  to  the  inherent  greatness  of  a  cause.  Not  until  we  give 
ourselves  thoroughly  up  to  it  can  we  appreciate  the  true 
glory  of  the  Christian  life.  Such  appreciation  makes  us 
feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  securing  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.  Just  as  we  must  yield  ourselves  to  a  cause  if  the 
cause  is  to  grip  us,  so  we  must  yield  ourselves  to  the  Spirit 
of  God  if  He  is  to  fill  our  hearts.  Yielding  is  productive 
in  us  of  a  peace  of  mind  through  which  God  can  more  ef¬ 
fectively  work.  He  can  make  His  will  known  more  fully 
to  the  soul  that  is  wholly  surrendered  to  Him,  even  as  the 
stream  must  be  placid  to  receive  reflections  from  the  beauty 
along  its  banks.  Spiritual  consecration  is  analogous  to 
mental  concentration.  Unyielded  sins  are  like  distracting 
thoughts.  The  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  bring  the  most  out 
of  our  lives.  Like  the  orchestra  leader  whose  thorough 
knowledge  of  music  enables  him  to  lead  players  upon- 
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many  different  kinds  of  instruments,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  - 
understands  all  the  forces  and  factors  in  our  lives  and  can 
cause  them  to  work  together  harmoniously  and  produc¬ 
tively  for  God. 

,  Christians  are  responsible  to  God  and  men  for  the  re¬ 
sults  they  can  achieve  by  paying  the  price  of  consecration 
necessary  to  secure  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  In  view  of 
the  tremendous  tasks  for  GK)d  to  be  performed  and  the 
crying  need  of  the  world,  how  can  we  neglect  our  respon¬ 
sibility  and  glorious  privilege  of  doing  everything  possible 
to  open  the  way  for  God’s  Holy  Spirit  to  enter  and  flood 
our  lives  with  beeuty  and  power! 


THE  PLACE  OF  AMERICA  IN  THE  WORLD  TO-DAY.' 


PROFESSOR  THOMAS  W.  GRAHAM 
,  OBBRLIN^  OHIO 

I  AM  the  youngest  American  here  to-day.  Less  than  two 
.months  ago  in  solemn  court  I  lifted  my  right  hand  as  I 
swore  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  be¬ 
came  one  of  you.  I  am  an  American,  therefore,  not  by  an 
accident  of  birth  but  by  my  free  manhood^s  choice,  and  I 
'  feel  that  I  speak  to-day  with  an  appreciation  of  America’s 
worth  and  place  which  I  have  found  too  often  lacking  in 
many  of  the  native  bom. 

I  rejoice  in  the  signal  honor  which  you  have  conferred 
on  me  by  asking  me  to  voice  your  sentiments  this  day. 
We  could  spend  a  delightful  hour  in  reviewing  the  life  of 
Washington,  in  calling  attention  to  the  qualities  of  his 
manhood,  in  rehearsing  his  very  human  experiences  in 
home,  in  school,  in  boyish  love  affair,  in  the  profession  of 
his  young  manhood  years.  I  believe,  however,  there  will  be 
more  value  in  leaving  aside  all  that,  and  discussing  with 
the  utmost  frankness  the  heritage  he  left  us,  and  the  use 
to  which  we  are  putting  it  to-day. 

Some  of. us  are  apt  to  think  that  in  Washington  and  his 
associates  a  new  conception  of  the  individual  man  and  his 
ideal  organization  in  politics  had  its  birth.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  these  ideas  had  a  rebirth  in  him.  But,  just  as  it 
is  more  significant  that  a  man  be  bom  again  than  that  he 
be  bom,  the  rebirth  of  ideas,  first  faintly  held,  gives  to 
them  significance  that  is  real  and  enduring. 

Government  by  representation  and  consultation  and  not 
by  arbitrary  personal  dictation,  government  that  observes 
the  full  values  of  the  individual  man,  was  in  the  world  long 
before  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  They  had  it  among  the 
Teuton  tribes  of  Germany.  It  developed  in  Anglo-Saxon 

*  Report  of  an  address  delivered  in  Finney  Chapel,  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege,  on  Washington’s  birthday,  1921. 
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England,  marking  its  growth  by  a  Magna  Charta,  a  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  a  Bill  of  Rights.  Men  struggled,  fought,  died, 
that  it  might  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

But  this  Democracy  in  government  came  to  its  own  in 
America.  Here  it  justified  itself  to  the  modern  world. 
Here  that  which  ha<l  been  bom  in  “  an  age-long  stmggle 
from  servitude  to  self-government  ”  was  permanently 
shaped  into  a  “  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  ” —  a  government  that  recognized  the  funda¬ 
mental  rights  of  every  individual  “  bora  free  and  equal 
before  the  law.” 

This  lias  been  America’s  lordliest  contribution  to  man¬ 
kind.  More  significant  than  anything  we  have  done  in 
literature,  art,  science,  commerce,  or  invention,  more  sig¬ 
nificant  than  the  tremendous  material  contributions  which 
have  come  from  America  to  the  world’s  life,  is  this  per¬ 
fected  ideal  of  government. 

For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  this  ideal  has  been  as 
leaven  in  a  world’s  lump,  a  feraient  in  the  souls  of  men. 
As  our  traders  have  searched  the  comers  of  the  earth  they 
have  carried  with  them  this  priceless  gift  to  men.  Our 
missionaries  for  a  hundred  years  have  illustrated  the 
source  of  America’s  greatness,  as,  preaching  the  gospel  of 
the  Nazarene,  they  have  reproduced  in  their  simple  home 
life  this  heart  of  America.  For  generations  our  new 
Americans  ”  have  been  filling  the  mails  with  hopeful  letters 
that  have  carried  the  message  of  their  opportunities  and 
privileges  back  to  many  a  hamlet  where  peasant  life  was 
hopelessly  bound. 

In  no  small  degree  America  has  thus  become  responsible 
for  much  of  the  world’s  unrest.  That  there  should  be  well- 
nigh  political  chaos  in  China,  that  India  should  be  so  dis¬ 
turbed,  that  a  child’s  killing  of  a  sacred  pigeon  should 
make  blood  to  flow  like  water  in  the  streets  of  Bombay, 
that  in  the  measureless  north  and  east  of  Russia  men  in 
the  brilliant  light  of  an  unaccustome<l  freedom,  should  be 
indulging  in  wild  excess,  is  in  a  large  measure  America’s 
fault. 
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I  have  a  friend  who  likes  to  dig  in  the  odd  parts  of  the 
world.  One  summer  in  the  days  before  the  war  he  found 
himself  in  a  Siberian  village  three  hundred  miles  north  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railroatl.  Coming  into  a  peasant  hut 
in  whose  sod  walls  there  were  no  windows,  he  was  amazed 
to  find  as  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  smoky  interior 
that  the  sole  decoration  of  those  four  walls  was  a  litho¬ 
graph  of  the  pale  emancipator  of  men,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  found  that  out  of  that  hut  had  gone  a  lad  seized  with  a 
desire  to  see  the  world.  In  his  wanderings  he  had  come  at 
last  to  America,  and  there  in  a  Pennsylvania  coal-mining 
village  he  had  found  the  opportunity  and  privilege  his  soul 
desired.  Eager  to  send  back  to  his  old  home  that  which  he 
had  found  for  himself  in  America’s  life,  he  had  sent  this 
picture  of  Lincoln,  feeling  that  he  could  find  no  better  ex¬ 
pression  for  the  soul  of  America  than  that  which  appears 
in  the  gaunt  features  of  America’s  noblest  son.  There, 
week  after  week  Lincoln’s  picture  had  become  a  ferment 
in  the  life  of  that  village,  stirring  vague  hopes  of  a  day 
when  the  shackles  would  be  torn  off  and  men  should  come 
out  into  that  freedom  for  which  they  were  made. 

When  the  Great  War  came  and  that,  relentless  grey 
host  began  its  devastating  march  across  the  fields  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  leaving  in  its  wake  terrified  thousands  facing  star¬ 
vation,  it  was  an  American  who  stood  up  in  London  to 
say  that  back  of  him  were  a  hundred  million  people  who 
would  not  see  innocent  millions  left  to  die.  At  Hoover’s 
call  relief  ships  came  from  the  seven  seas,  and  in  a  new 
and  striking  fashion  preached  America’s  message  to  the 
worhl.  It  was  not  six  weeks  until  black  traders  in  the 
palaver  houses  of  African  villages  were  telling  the  story 
of  a  nation  dedicated  to  freedom  that  was  giving  itself 
without  reserve  to  tlie  feeding  and  clothing  of  those  who 
were  in  distress. 

As  the  war  continued  and  prisoner-of-war  camps  multi¬ 
plied  in  every  one  of  the  fighting  countries,  America  took 
a  new  opportunity  to  impress  its  genius  on  the  world,  for 
into  these  camps,  where  men  were  rotting  in  body  and  in 
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mind  for  lack  of  occupation,  came  men  in  the  distinctive 
uniform  of  America,  bringing  with  them  a  resourcefulness 
in  organizing  power  which,  by  the  establishment  of  schools 
and  methods  of  exercise  in  play,  was  to  keep  men  sane. 
Out  of  those  camps,  when  the  war  was  over,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  went  home  with  an  entirely  new  con¬ 
ception  of  the  values  of  life. 

In  the  progress  of  the  war  the  day  came  when  America 
cast  her  lot  with  the  Allies,  and  the  greatest  military  cru¬ 
sade  of  history  began.  Some  of  us  still  remember  the  thrill 
that  came  from  being  joined  with  that  host  of  men  that 
were  tumbled  across  the  Atlantic,  a  hundred  thousand  a 
week,  bringing  into  the  lands  of  France  the  last  great  re¬ 
serves  of  civilization  and  making  it  certain  that  “  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  should 
not  perish  from  the  earth.”  On  every  front  and  in  the 
billets  behind  the  lines  the  khaki-clad  youth  of  America 
preached,  through  deeds  of  courtesy  and  courage,  that 
which  had  become  their  heritage  through  the  years,  and  by 
their  service  brought  our  land  into  the  forefront  of  the 
nations.  When  the  armistice  was  signed  the  American  idea 
was  in  commanding  position.  The  opportunity  for  the 
moral  leadership  of  the  world  was  in  our  hands. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Wilson  came 
first  to  Paris.  I  stood  with  many  another  grateful  Ameri¬ 
can  to  see  him  receive  an  ovation  which  has  been  given  to 
few  men  in  the  life  of  the  world.  Between  long  lines  of 
faded  blue  he  came  as  a  grateful  French  people  poured  out 
its  heart  to  him.  And  that  demonstration  was  not  for 
Mr.  Wilson  the  man,  but  for  Mr.  Wilson  the  representative 
of  that  ideal  in  life  and  government  which  had  brought 
America  into  the  war  with  no  concern  for  material  gain, 
but  with  utmost  concern  that  that  which  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  her  own  greatness  should  become  the  shared 
possession  of  the  rest  of  men. 

Not  many  days  afterwards  a  friend  of  mine  stood  on 
the  Strand  London,  waiting  for  a  similar  procession  to 
pass.  Beside  him  stood  an  English  soldier  just  returned 
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from  three  years  of  life  in  a  prison  camp  in  Austria.  As 
they  talked  together  the  Englishman  said,  “  You  have  no 
idea  how  the  people  in  the  part  of  the  world  where  I  have 
been  think  of  Mr.  Wilson.  They  speak  of  him  as  they  do 
o^  God.  When  he  speaks,  somehow  they  seem  to  hear  God^s 
voice.”  And  once  again  it  was  not  a  tribute  alone  to  Mr. 
Wilson  the  man,  but  it  was  an  expression  of  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  he  who  gave  voice  to  the  real  heart  of  America 
was  speaking  as  a  prophet  that  which  was  the  deepest 
yearning  of  men  everywhere,  and  they  were  ready  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  people  whose  life  was  thus  expressed 
the  opportunity  of  leadership.  In  1918  the  world  was  ours. 

Then  came  a  strange  change.  An  entirely  new  and  un- 
American  idea  began  to  be  preached  among  us.  True,  it 
took  upon  itself  the  name  American  as  it  preached  America 
first  and  an  isolation  from  the  world  that  should  be  com¬ 
plete  and  selfish.  It  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  subtle  process 
of  education  that  had  begun  among  us  many  years  before. 
Those  who  had  robbed  Germany  of  her  soul  had  come 
among  us  also,  preaching  their  strange  doctrines  of  law 
as  a  makeshift  and  force  as  the  only  ultimate  reality.  They 
took  away  from  us  our  pride  in  the  achievement  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  They  held  us  back  from  assuming  a  responsi¬ 
bility  that  was  rightfully  ours.  The  world  wondered  at 
the  spectacle  of  America  continuing  to  pour  her  dollars 
into  the  healing  of  wounds  whose  chief  cause  was  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  America  to  live  to  that  idealism  of  service 
which  had  been  fundamental  to  her  growth. 

This  strange  perversion  of  the  American  idea  manifested 
itself  in  many  ways.  Save  Germany  alone,  no  fighting  na¬ 
tion  had  passed  an  espionage  act  as  stringent  as  ours.  In 
industry  the  perverted  idea  expressed  itself  in  the  words 
“American  shop,”  which  do  not  mean  government  by  rep¬ 
resentation  and  consultation  as  Washington  would  have 
meant  it,  but  government  by  a  Prussian  type  of  autocracy 
which  never  can  be  America.  This  false  Americanism  is 
evidenced  in  a  Congress  that,  refusing  to  vote  a  paltry  two 
million  dollars  for  the  care  of  coming  motherhood  and 
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prating  about  the  greatest  navy  that  the  world  has  known, 
is  ready  to  pour  nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars  into  the 
support  of  armed  forces  on  land  and  sea.  This  false  Amer¬ 
icanism  is  busy  stirring  racial  hatreds.  It  casts  suspicion 
upon  the  attitudes  of  Japan  and  England  and  speaks  dis¬ 
paragingly  of  the  militarism  of  France. 

I  wish  I  might  speak  an  adequate  word  for  France,  that 
I  might  somehow  show  to  you  how  her  present  attitude 
has  grown  out  of  fifty  years  of  terror  of  a  clanking  sabre 
in  the  north.  I  wish  I  might  show  you  how  France,  baring 
her  breast  to  the  storm,  gave  until  she  was  strained  white 
that  our  form  of  government  might  be  sustained. 

I  sat  at  dinner  one  day  in  a  hotel  for  American  officei*s, 
of  which  I  was  in  charge.  A  young  French  woman,  head 
waitress  of  the  hotel,  was  standing  beside  my  table  as  we 
together  watched  a  group  of  American  officers  having  a 
particularly  good  time.  As  they  joined  in  hearty  laughter 
Suzanne  turned  to  me  and  said,  “  I  like  to  hear  men  laugh. 
It  makes  me  think  of  my  brothers  at  home.” 

I  said,  “  How  many  brothers  have  you,  Suzanne?  ” 

“  I  had  six.” 

“  Were  they  in  the  war?  ” 

“  Yes,  all  of  them.” 

“  How  many  have  you  now?  ” 

“  There  are  two  left.” 

And  then  I  found  that  besides  her  four  brothers  this 
young  woman  had  lost  three  uncles,  five  first  cousins,  and 
her  fianc6  in  the  war.  Two  years  ago  I  could  look  that 
woman  in  the  eyes  and  be  unashamed.  I  could  not  quite 
do  it  now,  for,  after  all  that  France  has  suffered  for  us, 
we  are  turning  a  too  ready  ear  to  that  whining  nation,  the 
defeated  that  seeks  now  to  escape  the  just  punishment  of 
its  sin.  With  Suzanne  in  mind  I  say  from  all  my  heart 
that  France  should  have  from  Germany  every  last  penny 
that  Germany  can  pay,  and  when  Germany  has  paid  to 
the  last  cent  she  will  (have  returned  but  little  of  that  which 
she  deliberately  stole  from  the  world. 

This  same  pen'ersion  of  the  American  idea  has  made  it 
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poBsible  in  recent  weeks  for  the  president  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  hyphenated  citizens  to  make  strange  demands  upon 
the  chief  executive  of  the  United  States.  With  an  audacity 
which  is  beyond  understanding,  Mr.  Viereck  lays  down  his 
thirteen  points  as  follows: — 

“  1.  That  Americans  of  German  birth  should  participate 
equally  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  government  of 
*  our  country.’ 

“2.  Immeiliate  peace  with  Germany  and  the  rejection 
of  the  ‘  infamous  ’  peace  of  Versailles. 

“3.  A  protest  against  the  French  annexation  of  the 
‘  ancient  German  provinces  of  Alsace  Lorraine.’ 

“  4.  Immediate  withdrawal  of  the  American  forces  from 
the  occupied  portions  of  Germany. 

“  5.  Condemnation  of  British  action  in  Ireland  as  ‘  in 
violation  of  the  principles  for  which  American  blood  was 
shed  and  American  treasure  lavished  in  defense  of  the 
British  empire  during  the  World  War.’ 

“  6.  Condemnation  of  the  ‘  attempt  to  embroil  this  coun¬ 
try  in  a  war  with  Japan  for  the  benefit  of  Great  Britain.’ 
[I  hear  again  the  Hymn  of  Hate,  “We  have  one  foe  and 
one  alone,  England.”] 

“  7.  Repeal  of  the  Panama  canal  toll  bill,  which  it  has 
been  said  would  be  violation  of  our  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  [Another  scrap  of  paper.] 

“  8.  Opposition  to  entangling  alliances,  ‘  especially  any 
alliance  with  Great  Britain.’ 

“  9.  Investigation  of  the  government  handling  of  alien 
property  is  demanded. 

“  10.  The  immediate  release  of  Eugene  V.  Debs. 

“  11.  Attacks  against  citizens  of  German  descent  should 
be  resented. 

“  12.  Prohibition  is  condemned  as  ‘  a  breeder  of  death, 
corruption  and  contempt  for  the  law.’ 

“  13.  A  study  of  immigration  ‘  in  a  liberal  spirit  ’  was 
urged.  Mr.  Viereck  declared  that  these  requests  expressed 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  *  patriotic  and  progressive 
Americans  of  German  blood  on  vital  issues  confronting  Mr. 
Harding’s  administration.’  ” 

There  is  much  in  the  above  to  which  every  citizen  might 
give  heed,  but  most  of  it  is  bom  of  a  conception  of  Ameri- 
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ca’s  life  and  place  in  the  world  that  is  as  different  from 
that  which  has  made  us  great  as  daylight  is  from  dark. 
Its  brazen  attempt  to  stir  racial  strife  by  a  lying  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  story  of  the 
present  demands  a  condemnation  that  should  be  complete. 
General  Dawes  in  a  speech  upon  another  topic  said  that 
which  is  fully  applicable  here,  “  May  God  make  the  great 
English  people  just  and  considerate.  May  God  make  the 
Irish  people  just  and  reasonable.  But  may  God  damn  the 
American  demagogue  of  whatever  nationality  who  for 
political  reasons  seeks  to  stir  up  strife  between  the  two 
great  English-speaking  nations  in  whose  joint  hands  rests 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  human  freedom  and  the  cause 
of  civilization  for  ages  to  come.  This  is  not  profanity.  It 
is  a  prayer.”  I  should  want  to  push  out  the  limits  of  this 
prayer  to  include  all  those  who  in  any  way  are  leading  us 
away  from  the  true  application  of  those  principles  which 
Washington  laid  down  as  fundamental  to  our  national  life. 

The  world  looks  eagerly  to  see  whether  America  shall 
continue  permanently  in  the  grip  of  these  who  have  lost 
sight  of  the  value  of  the  individual  and  the  glory  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  that  is  completely  democratic,  of  these  who  are 
attempting  to  perpetuate  a  selfish  isolation  that  would 
keep  us  on  the  “  bloody  road  ”  from  being  the  Good  Sa¬ 
maritan  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Before  us  lie  two  possibilities.  We  may  yield  to  those 
who  in  Europe  strangled  the  early  Teuton  idea  of  self- 
government  and  become  a  new  and  more  powerful  Prussia 
—  feared,  distrusted,  hated  by  the  earth  —  or  we  may 
come,  as  Washington  saw  we  might,  into  a  continued  and 
completer  service  to  the  whole  world,  building  through  our 
trade,  our  education,  our  missionary  endeavor,  and  our 
national  service,  a  new  earth.  One  or  other  of  these  we 
must  choose.  I  am  a  new  American  but  1  for  one  do  not 
hesitate  long  in  my  choice. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  EVIL 


B.  C.  GORDON,  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Both  physical  and  moral  evil  are  obtrusive  facts  in 
human  experience.  The  *  presence  of  “  evil,”  mingled  to¬ 
gether  with  what  we  call  “good,”  constitutes  the  problem 
which  we  are  to  consider.  Attempts  at  the  solution  of  this 
problem  may  be  reduced  to  five,  and  we  may  call  them 
Pessimism,  Optimism,  Materialism,  Dualism,  and  Christian 
Monotheism. 

The  first  of  these  solutions  consists  in  the  denial  of  the 
reality  of  any  good.  Apparent  good,  that  which  promotes 
the  production  and  evolution  of  life  in  sentient  forms,  is 
admitted  to  be  abundant;  suflSciently  abundant,  indeed’,  to 
secure  the  object  contemplated.  But  the  final  end  of  the 
entire  system  is  that  its  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  may 
observe  and  enjoy  the  sufferings  of  these  sentient  crea¬ 
tures.  This  is  Pessimism  or  Diabolism,  as  men  may  prefer 
to  call  it. 

Those  who  accept  this  solution  smile  sardonically  at  the 
learning  and  ability  of  the  biologists  who  set  forth  with 
painstaking  care  the  innumerable  and  admirable  devices 
by  means  of  which  Nature  secures  the  development  of  life 
and  its  capacity  to  suffer.  John  Stuart  Mill,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  fairest  of  England’s  nineteenth-century  non- 
Christian  philosophers,  thus  sums  up  his  arraignment  of 
Nature  and  her  processes:  though  he  does  not  explicitly 
accept  this  solution.  He  was  rather  an  Agnostic  than  a 
Pessimist. 

“  The  word  Nature  has  two  principal  meanings :  it  either 
denotes  the  entire  system  of  things,  with  the  aggregate  of 
all  their  properties,  or  it  denotes  things  as  they  would  be, 
apart  from  human  intervention.  In  the  first  of  these 
senses,  the  doctrine  that  man  ought  to  follow  nature  is 
unmeaning:  since  man  has  no  power  to  do  any  thing  else 
than  follow  nature:  ...  In  the  other  sense  of ‘the  term, 
the  doctrine  that  man  ought  to  follow  nature  ...  is 
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equally  irrational  and  immoral.  Irrational,  because  aU 
human  action  whatever,  consists  in  altering,  and  all  useful 
action  in  improving,  the  spontaneous  course  of  nature: 
immoral,  because  the  course  of  natural  phenomena  being 
replete  with  every  thing  which  when  committed  by  human 
beings  is  most  worthy  of  abhorrence,  any  one  who  en¬ 
deavoured  in  his  actions  to  imitate  the  natural  course  of 
things  would  be  universally  seen  and  acknowledged  to  be 
the  wickedest  of  men.  The  scheme  of  Nature  regarded  in 
its  whole  extent  cannot  have  had,  for  its  sole  or  even 
principal  object,  the  good  of  human  or  other  sentient  be¬ 
ings.”  ‘ 

This  pessimistic  solution  is  manifestly  a  doctrine  of  de¬ 
spair,  and  most  men  reject  it  as  such. 

The  second  solution  consists  in  the  denial  of  evil.  What 
we  call  evil  is  to  be  regarded  as  good  in  disguise,  because 
it  is  essential  to  the  evolutionary  processes  of  Nature,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be.  The  want  of  harmony  between  sen¬ 
tient  beings  and  their  environment  secures  a  struggle  for 
existence.  This  struggle  brings  pain  and  death  to  individ¬ 
uals,  sometimes  on  a  colossal  scale.  But  the  sufferings  of 
death  are  very  greatly  exaggerated  by  human  imagination ; 
and  the  struggle  issues  in  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
improvement  of  life;  and,  possibly,  in  the  final  abolition 
of  evil. 

This  solution,  even  as  it  applies  to  physical  evil,  is  not 
satisfactory,  as  MilPs  criticism  abundantly  shows.  Na¬ 
ture,  to  take  a  more  modem  definition  than  Mill’s,  is  All- 
That-Is.  It  is  immensely  powerful  and  wise.  If  it  is  also 
beneficent,  we  are  entitled  to  ask:  What  is  the  need  for 
any  struggle  for  existence;  especially  one  attended  with 
agonies  on  the  part  of  the  stmgglers?  Why  does  not  Na¬ 
ture  so  limit  the  production  of  sentient  beings  as  to  keep 
the  number  within  the  ability  of  their  environment  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  needs  while  living,  and  to  afford  them  a  painless, 
if  not  a  pleasurable,  death.  Men  and  women  are  quite  able 
to  limit  the  number  of  their  offspring;  and,  as  a  matter  of 

^  Three  Essays  on  Religion  (New  Yorl.  Henry  Holt  and  Co., 
1874),  pp.  64,  65. 
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fact,  do  so.  Is  All-That-Is  less  powerful  and  wise  than  the 
beings  it  brings  forth  ?  More  than  this :  Why  should  the 
production  of  human  beings  be  at  the  cost  of  exquisite  pain 
on  the  part  of  mothers,  when  the  number  of  human  be¬ 
ings  might  well  be  reduced  if  there  were  no  struggle  for 
existence?  No  satisfactory  answers  have  been  given  to 
these  questions  by  those  who  propose  this  optimistic  solu¬ 
tion  of  our  problem,  and  dissatisfaction  with  it  is  increased 
when  we  consider  the  facts  of  moral  evil:  the  conflict  of 
men  with  themselves  and  other  sentient  creatures. 

This  conflict  is  both  irrational  and  immoral.  It  involves 
the  exhibition  of  cruelty  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the 
conduct  of  the  animals  from  which  men  are  said  to  have 
ascended.  Animals  do  not  eat  to  excess.  They  do  not 
make  and  use  intoxicating  beverages  and  noxious  drugs. 
They  do  not  mistreat  their  mates  and  their  young.  They 
wage  no  war  on  other  animals  except  for  the  sake  of  food 
and  in  defense  of  themselves,  their  mates,  their  young,  and 
their  dens.  It  is  man,  much  above  these  so-called  brutes 
in  intelligence,  who  does  all  these  evil  things:  killing  ani¬ 
mals  for  sport  as  well  as  for  protection  and  fooil;  killing 
his  fellow  men  for  the  love  of  fighting,  for  the  lust  of 
power ;  waging  war  with  measures  of  atrocity  which  would 
put  a  tiger  to  shame  if  a  tiger  were  capable  of  the  emotion. 
To  say  that  there  is  no  moral  evil  in  the  world,  no  diaboli¬ 
cal  spirit  animating  men,  is  to  contradict  the  whole  course 
of  human  history  so  far  as  it  has  been  recorded  down  to 
this  present  year.  There  have  been,  indeed,  manifestations 
of  good  in  that  history:  teachers  have  protested  and  im¬ 
plored;  prophets  have  warned  of  a  superhuman  vengeance; 
many  individuals  have  heeded  the  teaching  and  the  warn¬ 
ing,  but  the  race  has  remained  substantially  the  same  as 
it  has  been  since  the  dawn  of  history.  Each  generation  in 
turn  needs  to  be  taught  and  trained,  to  be  coaxed  or  com¬ 
pelled,  in  order  that  some  individuals  to  some  extent  may 
escape  from  this  bondage  to  moral  evil.  Denial  of  this  evil  is 
no  escape  from  its  presence.  Of  all  modem  opinions  this 
denial  of  the  wickedness  of  the  human  race  is  the  one 
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most  lacking  in  evidence  and  most  futile  in  outcome.  It 
breeds  more  wickedness. 

A  third  solution  is  offered'  by  the  Materialists.  For 
them,  too.  Nature  is  AU-That-Is;  but  this  All  includes  no 
personal,  superhuman  power  and  intelligence  good  or  bad. 
Their  God  is  Law:  Law,  the  uniform  expression  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  energies  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning. 
According  to  this  solution  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  fix 
responsibility  for  any  occurrence,  good  or  evil,  on  any  in¬ 
telligent  superhuman  being.  No  such  being  in  fact  exists. 
Men  regard  as  evil  whatever  infiicts  pain  upon  themselves 
or  interferes  with  their  plans.  Good  and  evil  are  relative 
terms.  Definitions  of  these  terms  come  out  of  the  feelings 
of  those  who  define  them.  What  is  good  for  one  is  evil 
for ‘another.  There  is  no  authoritative  and  final  account 
of  either.  Human  life  is  a  game  of  chance.  Men  must 
take  the  risks  imposed  upon  them  by  Nature’s  laws. 

The  trouble  with  this  solution  is  that  'it  does  not  take 
account  of  all  the  facts,  and  rests  upon  a  conjecture  un¬ 
supported  by  evidence.  The  conjecture  is,  that  there  is  no 
superhuman,  personal  intelligence  and  power.  No  .one, 
until  he  has  searched  the  infinite  reaches  of  space  and 
time,  can  successfully  maintain  this  conjecture.  The  facts 
denied  or  ignored,  or  at  least  unduly  modified,  are  the 
facts  of  man’s  freedom :  his  ability  to  choose  his  own 
course,  to  control  his  own  conduct;  and,  to  some  extent, 
to  determine  his  o'vm  destiny.  What  every  sane  man 
knows  he  possesses  in  the  way  of  freedom  the  materialists 
deny  to  All-That-Is;  though,  confessedly,  man  is  a  part 
of  this  All.  Man,  the  part,  has  become  in  one  respect 
superior  to  the  Whole:  He  is  consciously  a  free  agent;  All- 
That-Is  is  an  inexorable  necessity.  Notwithstanding  his 
consciousness  of  and  his  inveterate  belief  in  his  freedom 
and  his  manifest  ability  by  means  of  contrivances  to  coun¬ 
teract  Nature’s  forces  and  to  promote  his  own  welfare, 
physical  evil  abides  a  constant  element  in  man’s  expe¬ 
rience;  and  moral  evil  remains  in  man’s  treatment  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  fellow  sufferers. 
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The  differences  between  Pessimism  and  Materialism  are 
worth  noticing.  Pessimism  is  ancient ;  Materialism  is 
modern.  Pessimism  offers  a  Devil  of  a  Lawgiver  :  Materi¬ 
alism  offers  a  Devil  of  a  Law.  Pessimism  makes  no 
prophecy  of  deliverance;  Materialism  abounds  in  prophecies 
of  ultimate  deliverance  which  are  contradicted  by  human 
experience  covering  thousands,  possibly  millions,  of  years. 
The  odds  in  these  games  of  chance  are  in  favor  of  the  one 
which  predicts  the  overcoming  of  the  Devil  of  a  Lawgiver. 
Under  his  evil  reign  there  seems  to  be  some  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  man’s  freedom;  some  hope  of  his  ultimate  es¬ 
cape.  Under  the  evil  reign  of  Law  there  seems  to  be  none, 
for  there  is  no  freedom  to  be  exercised.  Inexorable  neces¬ 
sity  reigns  supreme  and  forever.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  out¬ 
side  of  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Christian  Revelation, 
there  has  been  no  deliverance  from  either  physical  or  moral 
evil  which  is  worth  considering. 

A  fourth  solution  is  Dualism.  Dualism  was  a  character¬ 
istic  feature  of  the  Old  I’ersian  Religion.  It  gave  a  tinge 
to  later  Judaism.  To  some  extent  it  influenced  early 
Christianity  under  Gnostic  and  Manichsean  forms.  It 
solves  our  problem  by  postulating  two  eternal,  and  presum¬ 
ably  equal,  forces  waging  perpetual  war  with  each  other. 
Men,  according  to  their  respective  characters  inherited  or 
acquired,  in  the  exercise  of  their  freedom,  align  them¬ 
selves  on  the  side  of  the  good  or  the  evil,  and  thus  play 
their  part  in  the  world-wide  and  unending  war. 

Dualism,  it  must  be  admitted,  takes  account  of  all  the 
knowm  facts.  It  is  consistent  ,with  the  uniformity  by 
which  physical  energies  manifest  themselves.  It  finds  a 
place  for  the  exercise  of  man’s  conscious  freedom,  although 
it  seems  to  deny  freedom  to  the  two  great  contending  cos¬ 
mic  forces  waging  an  eternal  and  necessary  war.  Moreover, 
in  its  ancient  and  purest  form.  Dualism  approximated 
closely  to  monotheism  and  the  Christian  Religion.  Ahri- 
man,  like  the  Old  Serpent,  the  Satan  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  is  altogether  an  evil  being,  to  be  hated  and  to 
be  combated.  Ormazd,  like  the  Christian’s  God,  is  alto- 
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gether  good  and  should  be  worshiped  and  obeyed.  In 
this  form  Dualism  constitutes  the  best  creed  ever  devised 
by  men  unassisted  by  a  direct  revelation  from  God.  It 
offers  opportunity  to  men  to  align  themselves  under  the 
leaderships  of  the  best,  if  not  actually  the  greatest,  of 
all  beings,  and  to  contribute  in  some  measure  to  that 
upward  tendency  towards  good,  which  may  finally  issue 
in  a  triumph  over  evil.  Unfortunately  a  later  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  religion  postulated  a  third  somewhat  above 
both  the  contending  forces,  indiscriminate  as  to  its  being, 
ethically  indifferent  in  its  character.  This  development 
may  be  regarded  as  a  philosophic  monism.  It  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  a  religious  monotheism.  It  offers  no  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  our  problem. 

This,  it  must  now  be  admitted,  is  also  true  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion.  But  it  frankly  confesses  failure  au<l  offers 
a  remedy.  It  postulates  a  supreme  God.  It  is  monothe¬ 
istic.  Its  account  of  God  and  the  universe  is  based  on  a 
series  of  revelations  which  it  claims  to  have  come  directly 
from  God  to  men.  According  to  these  revelations  God  is 
beneficent,  and  of  superhuman  intelligence  and  power. 
The  word  “  supernatural  ”  is  designe<lly  avoided  in  this 
last  statement.  If  Nature  is  “All-That-Is,”  then  there  can 
be  no  supernatural.  The  use  of  the  word  “  Nature  ”  in 
this  sense  is  etymologically  absurd;  and,  logically,  is  a 
“  begging  of  ”  the  fundamental  question  at  issue.  The 
word  “Nature”  suggests  the  conception,  not  of  All-That-ls 
but,  of  all  that  is  born.  Birth  retpiires  a  i>rior  being  or 
beings.  The  all-important  question  is  this :  Is  there  a 
begetter,  or  a  creator,  or  a  producer  of  Nature?  Tlie 
Christian  Religion  <lenies  that  Nature  is  All-That-Is.  It 
asserts  that  Nature,  man  included,  was  originally  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  previously  existing  being  which  it  calls  Go<l, 
whatever  the  methoil  eniploye<l  in  the  production :  a  God 
good  and  not  evil.  Man  and  other  intelligences,  the 
products  of  God’s  wisdom  and  power,  were  originally  good. 
God,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  freedom,  endowed  these 
intelligences  with  freedom;  with  ability  to  choo.se  good  or 
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evil :  moral  “  good  ”  is  that,  in  the  way  of  choice,  which  is 
conformed  to  God’s  revealed  will ;  moral  “  evil  ”  is  that 
which  lacks  conformity  to  God’s  reveale<l  will.  Some  of 
these  intelligences,  in  the  exercise  of  this  God-given  free¬ 
dom,  chose  evil.  Hence  all  our  woes.  Physical  evil  is  a 
part  of  the  penalty  of  man’s  evil  moral  choice.  The  other 
and  greater  part  of  this  penalty  is  the  moral  depravity 
which  so  gi’ievously  afflicts  mankind. 

The  all-important  question  now  is :  Why  did  God,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  freedom,  choose  to  ci*eate,  or  beget,  or 
produce  free  agents  some  of  whom  he  must  have  foreseen 
would  choose  evil?  To  this  question  the  Cliristian  revela¬ 
tion  gives  no  answer,  except  as  it  is  expressed  by  Jesus, 
who  thus  accounts  for  God’s  choice  in  a  comparatively 
insignificant  case :  “  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good 
in  thy  sight.”  In  a  word,  God  preferred  to  create  some 
beings  in  his  own  image,  free  agents,  rather  than  a  uni¬ 
verse  composefl  altogether  of  machines  operating  accord¬ 
ing  to  invariable  and  inexorable  laws.  Why  this  choice? 
He  alone  knows. 

Notwithstanding  its  failure  to  solve  our  problem,  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  clearly  to  be  distinguished  from,  and  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  superior  to,  either  Dualism  or  Materialism, 
I’essimism  or  Optimism.  It  rests  on  a  series  of  revela¬ 
tions  which  claim  to  come  from  Gotl,  the  creator,  begetter, 
or  producer  of  all  else  that  is,  except  the  sinful  thoughts 
and  deeds  of  created  beings,  who  ai*e,  like  himself,  free 
agents.  This  claim  of  the  Christian  Revelation  to  a  divine 
origin  is  sustained  by  evidence,  which,  confessedly,  is  not 
compulsive,  but  sufficient  to  warrant  faith.  It  asserts  with 
authority  much  of  that  which  man  infers  from  his  obser¬ 
vation  and  study  of  Nature:  that  there  is  a  superhuman 
power  and  intelli^nce,  benevolent  and  possessing  person¬ 
ality  and  freedom ;  that  his  laws,  whether  revealed  directly 
by  word  to  men,  or  mediately  in  the  course  of  natural 
phenomena,  are  immutable  and  sustained  by  sanctions,  the 
inflicted  penalties  of  violated  laws,  bringing  physical  and 
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moral  evil  upon  men  because  of  the  perverted  and  wicked 
use  of  their  free  agency. 

Besides  this  agreement  between  the  Christian  Revela¬ 
tion  and  the  deductions  of  man’s  reasoning  based  on  his 
study  of  natural  phenomena,  it  is  sustained  by  miracles. 
But  the  Christian  miracles  involve  no  suspension  or  modi¬ 
fication  of  God’s  laws  physical  or  moral.  They  are  neither 
scientific,  nor  philosophical,  nor  religious  absurdities.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  words  used 'in  the  Revelation  to  indicate 
them,  they  are  wonderful  events,  occurring  within  human 
observation,  and  signs  of  the  immediate  presence  of  God, 
working  in  ways  unknown  to  the  observers,  and  so  rare 
and  remarkable  as  to  attest  the  genuineness  of  the  revela¬ 
tions  made  by  word.  So  far  from  being  absurd,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  miracles  are  in  strict  accord  with  other  wonderful 
and  unexplained  phenomena.  To  illustrate :  Under  certain 
well-known  conditions  grape  juice  ferments  arid  becomes 
wine.  Wine  contains  elements  wanting  in  grape  juice. 
The  presence  of  these  elements  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  action  of  living  elements  entering  grape  juice  from  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  not  known  whether  these  living  ele¬ 
ments  are  vegetable  or  animal ;  nor  has  it  been  ascertainetl 
precisely  how  they  discharge  their  office.  The  whole 
process  testifies  to  the  presence  and  activity  of  life,  of  a 
superhuman  mind.  The  same  testimony  is  afforded  by 
the  phenomena  of  sound.  The  occasion  of  sound  is  motion 
in  particles  of  matter.  But  motion  is  not  sound;  and  John 
Tyndall  himself  confesses,  to  the  confusion  of  all  thorough¬ 
going  materialists,  that  the  transformation  of  motion  into 
sound  is  “  a  mystery  which  the  human  mind  cannot 
fathom.”  ^ 

Similarly  as  to  sight,  taste,  touch,  and  smell;  indeed, 
all  emotions  of  pleasure  or  pain.  These  experiences  are 
mental  and  not  physical.  They  are  signs  of  the  presence 
and  activity  of  a  superhuman  mind  or  spirit  acting  medi¬ 
ately  through  the  creations  of  his  wisdom  and  power.  The 

*  Volume  on  Sound  (Library  of  Universal  Literature,  New  York, 
P.  F.  (Jollier  and  Son,  1900),  pp.  33,  34. 
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Christian  miracles  are  signs  of  the  action  of  his  wisdom 
and  power,  either  immediately  or,  if  mediately,  in  ways 
unknown  to  the  observers.  In  either  case  they  afford  evi¬ 
dence  of  God’s  presence  and  activity,  attesting  the  genuine¬ 
ness  and  truth  of  his  directly  revealed  will.  We  have,  for 
example,  Jesus’  immediate  transformation  of  water  into 
wine;  inexplicable  certainly;  but  so  is  all  transformation 
of  water  into  wine,  though  it  is  a  process  requiring  time 
and  falling  in  part  under  human  observation  and  expla¬ 
nation.  In  Jesus’  act  it  is  practically  immediate  and  alto¬ 
gether  inexplicable,  except  as  it  evinces  the  presence  and 
activity  of  God’s  wisdom  and  power  attesting  the  mission 
of  his  incarnate  Son. 

To  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Revelation, 
based  on  its  agreement  with  the  general  course  of  Nature 
and  on  miracles,  may  now  be  added  the  evidence  afforded 
by  its  usefulness. 

It  is  only  fair  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Christian 
Revelation  should  be  measured  by  the  good  effects  it  has 
produced.  Confessedly  it  has  been  misunderstood  and  per¬ 
verted.  This  has  resulted  in  bringing  much  evil  upon  man¬ 
kind.  This  last  is  to  be  deplored  but  not  denied.  In  fact, 
as  far  as  these  misunderstandings  and  perversions  go,  they 
afford  additional  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the*  Christian 
Revelation,  which  so  clearly  affirms  the  depravity  of  the 
human  race  as  it  now  exists  on  the  earth.  At  the  same 
time  the  evidence  that  the  Christian  Revelation  has  brought 
much  good  to  mankind  is  abundant  and  sustains  the  evi¬ 
dence  otherwise  set  forth  for  its  truth  and  divine  author¬ 
ity.  In  its  best  and  purest  forms  the  Christian  Religion 
has  greatly  mitigated  the  evils,  and  promoted  the  abolition, 
of  human  slavery.  It  has  improved  men’s  treatment  of 
animals,  even  as  it  has  elevated  man  above  them.  It  places 
women  upon  the  same  moral  and  religious  plane  as  that 
occupied  by  men.  It  has  not  abolished  war  nor  the  atroci¬ 
ties  of  war;  but  it  has  taught  that  offensive  wars,  the 
outcome  of  the  lust  of  power  and  conquest,  are  unspeak¬ 
ably  wicked,  and  to  be  combated  and  suppressed  by  physi- 
Vol.  LXXVIII.  No.  310.  3 
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cal  force  in  the  hands  of  civil  government,  whether  wars 
be  waged  by  individuals  or  by  men  organized  into  states. 
Under  its  protecting  care,  and  stimulated  by  its  teaching, 
the  Christian  Religion  has  promoted  the  study  of  Nature, 
the  advancement  of  learning,  the  improvement  of  the 
morals  of  mankind,  and  the  conditions  under  which  its 
masses  have  toiled.  It  is  to-day  the  bulwark  of  two  benev¬ 
olent  institutions  which  it  asserts  to  be  primeval,  appointed 
by  God  to  be  universally  observed,  and  by  means  of  which 
the  evils  which  beset  mankind  may  be  mitigated  and  their 
welfare  promoted. 

These  institutions  are  monogamous  marriage  and  a 
seventh-day  rest  from  toil.  The  latter  is  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  man’s  regard  for,  and  his  obedience  to, 
God.  Upon  the  observance  of  the  former  depends  the 
unity  and  sanctity  of  the  family,  the  care  of  children ;  and, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  men’s  peaceful  relations  with  each 
other.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  which  these  two 
beneficent  institutions  have  been  disregarded  by  the  human 
race,  their  knowledge  of,  and  obedience  to,  God  have  di¬ 
minished,  and  they  have  sunk  into  barbarism  and  its 
horrors.  The  Christian  Revelation  in  its  historical  devel¬ 
opment  places  continued  emphasis  upon  these  two  institu¬ 
tions,  and  utters  solemn  warnings  against  their  neglect. 

To  the  foregoing  account  of  the  usefulness  of  Christian¬ 
ity  may  now  be  added  its  doctrines  concerning  a  future 
life  with  its  rewards  and  punishments.  It  may  be  admitted 
th^t  men  need  these  doctrines  more  than  they  desire  them. 
This  need  and  its  expression  are  found  outside  of  the  in¬ 
fluences  exerted  by  the  Christian  Religion.  All  down  the 
ages  thinking  men  have  wondered  over  the  allotments  of 
God’s  providence.  They  have  observed  that  wicked  men 
prosper;  that  good  men  suffer.  They  intuitively  feel  that, 
if  God  is  just  as  well  as  merciful,  there  must  be  a  future 
state  to  afford  opportunity  for  adjustment  of  this  amazing 
maladjustment.  The  Christian  Revelation,  even  that 
part  of  it  which  comes  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  gives  as¬ 
surance  of  this  adjustment.  To  this  assurance  may  be 
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added  a  consideration,  the  force  of  which  is  admitted  by 
some  who  reject  Christianity  but  have  experienced  the  joy 
of  loving  association  with  one  or  more  of  their  fellows. 
To  such  persons  physical  death  in  itself  may  not  be  odious ; 
but  the  renunciation  of  all  hope  of  reunion  with  those  dear 
to  them,  and  who  have  died  before  them,  involves  a  loss 
which  is  not  to  be  denied  nor  extenuated.  The  sense  of 
such  loss  may  indeed  excite  hope  of  a  future  conscious  life : 
a  hope  which  if,  apart  from  the  Christian  Revelation,  can¬ 
not  be  assured  to  the  bereaved,  neither  can  it  be  disproved. 
To  the  evidence  afforded  by  this  hope,  be  it  much  or  little, 
may  be  added  whatever  evidence  may  be  accorded  to  alleged 
communications  in  our  own  times  coming  from  dLscarnate 
spirits  to  their  surviving  friends  on  earth. 

After  all  that  has  been  or  can  be  said,  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Christian  Religion  is  that  it  offers  a  remedy 
for  evil,  both  physical  and  moral.  This  remedy,  wonderful 
as  it  is,  is  based  on  the  immutability  of  God’s  laws  and  the 
sanctions  which  sustain  them ;  and  yet  is  equally  a  wonder^- 
ful  manifestation  of  God’s  free  agency:  his  voluntary  as¬ 
sumption  of  man’s  nature,  of  man’s  obligations  as  a  violator 
of  God’s  laws;  which  obligations  God  discharges  so  that 
he  can  at  the  same  time  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  the 
ungodly;  can  punish  sin  and  save  the  sinner;  can  take 
away  the  guilt  of  sin  and  purchase  a  Church  with  his 
own  blood,  a  symbol  of  his  incarnate  life.  The  much  re¬ 
viled  doctrines  of  incarnation,  substitution,  union  between 
the  Saviour  and  the  saved,  with  consequent  atonement 
accomplished,  should  command  the  respect  and  faith  of 
mankind  as  well  as  their  reverential  awe.  Unfortunately 
they  have  often  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented. 
The  word  “  guilt  ”  in  the  Christian  Religion  has  two  mean¬ 
ings.  One  is  personal  blameworthiness  on  account  of  sins 
committed.  The  other  is  obligation  to  suffer  the  penalties 
of  violated  laws.  Personal  blameworthiness  is  not  trans¬ 
ferable,  and  this  the  Christian  Religion  admits.  Obliga¬ 
tion  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  violated  laws  is  transferable; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  transferred  in  human  life  with 
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the  consent  of  human  government.  If  a  minor  child  com¬ 
mits  a  “  tort  ”  or  wrong  on  the  person  or  property  of 
another,  the  obligation  to  repair  the  wrong,  if  practicable, 
rests  on  the  father  or  other  guardian  of  the  child;  though 
the  personal  blameworthiness,  if  any,  is  not  and  cannot  be 
transferred.  When  once  the  wrong  is  atoned  for  or  re¬ 
paired,  both  guardian  and  child  are  released  from  further 
obligation  to  suffer.  No  illustration  “goes  on  all  fours,” 
yet  we  can  say.  Similarly  as  to  Christ  and  his  believing 
people.  He  is  their  Guardian.  In  union  with  him  they 
form  one  body  of  which  he  is  the  responsible  Head'.  Their 
personal  blameworthiness  is  not  transferred  to  him.  His 
personal  righteousness  is  not  attributed  to  them.  Their 
obligation  to  suffer  spiritual  death,  that  is,  separation  from 
God^s  favorable  presence,  the  penalty  of  violated  law,  is 
imputed  to  him;  and  his  spiritual  death,  indicated  by  his 
lamentable  cry  on  the  cross,  “  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me,”  is  imputed  to  them.  He  thus,  as  the 
Head  and  Sponsor  of  his  people,  paid  their  legal  debt,  re¬ 
lieved  them  from  the  penalty  of  spiritual  death,  and  se¬ 
cured  for  them  a  blessed  eternal  life.  Taken  together 
these  doctrines  of  Atonement  present  a  godlike  contrivance, 
by  means  of  which  the  sanctions  of  God’s  law  are  main¬ 
tained  and  the  violators  of  that  law  are  pardoned  and 
saved. 

The  solar  system,  in  the  physical  sphere,  offers  an  illus¬ 
tration.  Two  great  opposing  forces  seem  to  make  the 
orderly  movements  of  that  system  impossible.  One  force 
impels  all  of  the  planets  to  fly  apart  from  each  other  and 
their  central  sun.  The  other  seeks  to  draw  them  together 
in  a  solid  mass.  God  suspends,  modifies  neither.  He  uses 
both  conjointly,  and  so  “  stretcheth  out  the  north  over 
empty  space,  and  h^ugeth  the  earth  upon  nothing”  (Job 
xxvi.  7).  In  the  Atonement  God’s  justice  and  love  are 
similarly  combined.  Justice  would  forever  drive  the  sin¬ 
ner  from  God  as  the  author  of  blessedness.  Love  seeks 
to  draw  the  sinner  to  God  that  he  may  be  blessed.  Both 
are  immutable.  God  combines  both  to  punish  sin  and  to 
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save  the  sinner  from  both  the  guilt  and  power  of  his  sins. 
For  Christianity  is  not  a  bare  atonement  from  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  God’s  violated  laws.  It  includes  the  gift  of  God’s 
regenerating  and  sanctifying  Spirit.  It  offers  a  remedy 
for  the  love  and  practice  of  sin.  It  is  freely  offered  to  men 
on  the  condition  of  an  intelligent  faith  and  a  sincerev  re¬ 
pentance.  It  thus  presents  God  in  an  attitude  otherwise 
unknown;  his  manifested  love  for  sinners;  his  willingness 
to  suffer  in  their  behalf;  his  ability  and  desire  to  save 
them  from  the  evils  incident  to  their  own  perversity,  and 
to  reward  them  with  eternal  good.  Christianity  thus  pre¬ 
sents  God  to  sinners  in  attitudes  eminently  adapted  to 
move  them  to  faith  and  repentance. 

Confessedly  Christianity  does  not  offer  deliverance  from 
freedom.  It  does  not  propose  to  turn  men  into  machines. 
Nor  does  it  offer  a  universal  salvation  from  a  persistent 
abuse  of  freedom.  According  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
himself,  the  God-incamate  Saviour,  there  will  always  re¬ 
main  two  great  object  lessons,  designed  beneficently  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  oncoming  generations  of  intelligent  free  agents : 
one  warning  them  to  avoid  evil;  the  other  encouraging 
them  to  choose  good.  One  it  calls  Hell,  the  other  Heaven. 
Hell  manifests  the  wisdom,  power,  and  justice  of  God. 
Heaven  manifests,  in  addition,  his  amazing  grace  to  sin¬ 
ners.  Why  are  both  continued?  God  alone  knows.  Our 
problem  remains  unsolved  until  God  is  pleased  to  solve  it 
for  us. 

The  reader  of  this  discussion  is  asked  to  recall  the  re¬ 
marks  already  made  showing  the  rational  grounds  for  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments. 
It  is  common  now  to  sneer  at  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
Hell.  It  is  also  more  than  ever  common,  even  in  polite, 

I 

educated,  and  refined  society,  to  use  the  word  “  hell  ”  as 
the  only  adequate  designation  of  many  earthly  conditions. 
A  recent  and  widely  circulated  novel  has  been  justly  char¬ 
acterized  as  “  truly  a  great  and  pitiless  book.”  More  than 
once  the  author  of  this  book,  after  describing  human  ex¬ 
periences  which  are  indeed  hells,  cries,  “We  are  divinely 
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alone,  the  heavens  have  fallen  on  our  heads.”  He  asserts 
that  “  There  is  no  paradise  except  that  which  we  create 
in  the  great  tomb  of  the  churches.  There  is  no  hell  except 
the  frenzy  of  living  ” ;  that  “  The  only  thing  which  con¬ 
fronts  the  heart  and  the  reason  is  the  shadow  of  that 
‘which  the  heart  and  the  reason  cry  for.”  His  view  of 
Nature  is  even  more  pessimistic  than  that  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Meanwhile  w’e  should  remember  that  Christianity  offers 
to  the  heart  and  reason  of  mankind  something  more,  and 
both  better  and  worse,  than  shadows:  in  fact,  two  great 
realities.  Heaven  and  Hell.  In  view  of  these  two  great 
object  lessons,  how  imperative  the  command  of  Jesus  to 
preach  his  gospel  to  all  men!  How  impressive  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salva¬ 
tion?”  (Heb.  ii.  3). 

The  Visible  Church  to-day  is  subjected  to  much  unjust 
criticism.  It  is  often  condemned  for  not  doing  what  it 
has  no  commission  to  do,  and  no  power  to  do.  Many  of  its 
hostile  critics  seem  to  be  acquainted  only  with  those  cor¬ 
rupted  forms  of  Christianity  which  magnify  ritual  above 
truth,  vestments  above  holiness,  and  escape  from  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  sin  as  the  chief  end  of  Christian  faith.  This  is 
unfortunate.  There  can  be  only  one  effective  reply  to  such 
critics.  The  body  of  believing  Christians  must  show  in 
their  daily  lives  that  men  are  saved  from  sin  in  order  to 
engage  here  on  earth  in  beneficent  services  rendered  to 
their  fellow  creatures  wrestling  with  innumerable  evUs. 
This  service  must  cover  the  entire  life  of  the  professed 
Christian.  The  only  evidence  worth  considering  that  any 
man  or  woman  is  saved  from  sin  is  to  be  manifested  in 
the  home,  in  the  social  circle,  in  the  place  of  business,  by 
the  exhibition  of  self-denying,  Christlike,  service.  The 
gospel  in  all  its  fullness  is  to  be  taught  to  every  Christian ; 
and  then  taught  by  every  Christian  to  those  who  are  yet 
unsaved.  The  common  practice  of  turning  over  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Christ’s  Commission  to  a  selected  body  of  men 
and  women,  leaving  the  vast  majority  indifferent  to  and 
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negligent  of  it,  is  not  Christianity,  but  a  device  of  the 
Devil,  the  head  and  promoter  of  all  evil,  to  prevent  obedi¬ 
ence  to  our  Lord’s  last  commands.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  to  proclaim  the  gospel  and  to  sustain  the  procla¬ 
mation  by  the  exhibition  of  a  Christlike  character. 

Certainly  the  Church  needs  leaders.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  the  leaders  need  followers,  actively  participating  in 
Christian  testimony,  in  large  gifts  of  time,  energy,  and 
money.  The  best,  the  only  adequate,  reply  to  modern 
sneers  at  the  alleged  failure  of  Christianity  and  its  con¬ 
demnation  therefor,  is  a  universal  revival  of  Christlike 
conduct:  world-wide  evangelization;  ministry  to  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  suffering;  less  time,  energy,  and  money  spent 
on  fine  buildings,  elaborate  church  machinery;  and  more, 
very  much  more,  of  all  these  spent  on  direct  Christian  serv¬ 
ice.  The  Christianity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  hope  of 
mankind,  struggling  in  a  world,  pondering  an  unsolved 
problem  of  mingled  good  and  evil.  It  is  an  ever-present 
war.  Christians  need  so  to  act  as  to  make  it  truthful  for 
them  to  take  up  the  opening  words  of  Deborah’s  song,  one 
of  the  great  battle  songs  of  the  ages : — 

“  For  that  the  leaders  took  the  lead  in  Israel, 

For  that  the  people  offered  themselves  willingly. 

Bless  ye,  Jehovah”  (Judges  v.  2). 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE 


CHARLES  EDWARD  SMITH,  D.D. 

FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 

That  the  Apocalypse  has  a  purpose  is  unquestionable. 
The  place  of  honor  it  occupies  at  the  end  of  the  sacred 
volume,  its  elaborate  and  surprising  literary  structure,  the 
preeminence  of  its  apostolic  author,  and  the  glory  of  its 
divine  Inspirer,  —  aU  compel  us  to  expect  a  production 
of  great  importance  and  usefulness.  That  the  Word  of 
God  should  close  with  a  book  without  adaptation  to  any 
conceivable  end,  and  therefore  of  no  practical  value,  is 
simply  unthinkable  by  any  one  who  comprehends  the  gen¬ 
eral  significance  of  Revelation. 

Of  course  it  would  be  overstating  the  lamentable  be¬ 
wilderment  and  uncertainty  of  Christian  scholarship  as 
to  such  a  purpose  to  say  that  it  has  no  ideas  about  it,  or 
that  the  great  company  of  God’s  dear  children  do  not  find 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation  much  that  is  unspeakably  pre¬ 
cious.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  them  a  noble  Palace,  in 
whose  chambers  of  peace  they  rest  their  weary  souls,  and 
in  whose  halls  of  glory  they  wander  with  delight  and  ex¬ 
ultation.  Bits  of  it  they  understand ;  here  and  there  they 
perceive  meaning  and  use;  but  what  it  is  all  for,  the  plan 
of  the  mighty  maze,  neither  learned  nor  unlearned  reader 
can  be  said  to  have  yet  comprehended. 

This  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
when  Alford  wrote  his  Commentary,  in  which  he  expresses 
his  doubts  of  all  previous  attempts  to  solve  the  problem 
and  confesses  his  own  ignorance  and  uncertainty.  The 
war  has  turned  the  minds  of  thinking  people  towards  the 
Apocalypse  as  likely  to  contain  some  prediction  of  so 
great  a  confiict,  and  several  articles  have  appeared  in  re¬ 
ligious  quarterlies,  on  this  remarkable  book.  One  of  them, 
in  the  Biblical  Review,  by  Professor  GriflQth  Thomas,  of 
Wycliffe  College,  Toronto,  gives  a  summary  of  many  works 
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containing  the  views  of  their  respective  authors  as  to 
what  the  Apocalypse  means.  No  two  of  these  views  agree; 
and  while  each  of  them  has  more  or  less  valuable  sug¬ 
gestiveness,  no  one  can  claim  to  have  made  known  the 
great  specific  purpose  which  the  Book  of  Revelation  was 
intended  to  accomplish.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  a  book 
of  prophecy,  that  a  great  and  final  triumph  of  Jesus  is 
promised;  but  what  is  the  special  character  of  that  tri¬ 
umph,  and  how  the  story  of  it  is  related  to  the  needs  of 
God's  people,  and  particularly  of  some  special  class  of 
God's  people,  none  of  these  authors  has  informed  us. 

And  yet  it  is  not  impossible  to  think  of  a  great  and  most 
important  purpose  yet  unprovided  for  when  the  Apocalypse 
yet  remained  to  be  written.  When  we  reach  the  point  in 
Jude  in  which  we  are  exhorted  to  “  contend  earnestly  for 
the  faith  which  was  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints,” 
it  is  natural  to  ask  ourselves  what  encouragement  is 
needed,  and  greatly  needed,  to  go  on  with  that  contention 
to  a  victorious  conclusion. 

Is  there  any  way  to  make  men  Christians  except  by  con¬ 
vincing  them  of  their  sins  and  persuading  them  to  accept 
the  offer  of  salvation?  Is  any  one  really  a  Christian  until 
his  mind  has  gone  through  that  revolution  by  which  natural 
errors  have  been  displaced  by  divine  truth?  What  is  im¬ 
plied  by  the  statement  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
have  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ? 
How  is  he  going  to  acquire  those  kingdoms?  Can  he  do  it 
by  force  like  Mohammed?  Will  he  fall  down  and  worship 
Satan  to  get  his  assistance?  Is  there  any  imaginable  way 
except  by  appealing  to  the  reason  and  conscience  and 
spiritual  nature  of  individual  sinners,  and  bringing  to 
bear  upon  them  the  great  motives  of  revealed  religion? 
Many  seem  to  think  so,  but  they  do  not  and  cannot  show 
any  other  intelligible  method.  Jesus  himself  never  used 
any  other  or  suggested  any  other.  His  sole  program  for 
the  conversion  of  mankind  to  Christianity  is,  “  Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature”  ! 
No  one  of  his  apostles  ever  tried  or  could  try  any  other 
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method,  and  the  Great  Apostle  relied  upon  it  with  ab¬ 
solute  confidence,  saying,  “  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,”  and  called  it  the  “power  of  Qod”  and  the 
“  toisdom  of  Ood.” 

And  yet  under  what  tremendous  discouragements  Paul 
preached  this  gospel!  What  a  battle,  rather  a  lifelong 
war,  he  had  to  wage  against  Jewish  unbelief  and  Pagan 
superstition!  What  sad  experiences  he  had  of  the  back¬ 
sliding  of  his  converts  to  another  and  an  unreal  gospel! 
Christ  did  not  fail  to  warn  his  servants  of  the  discourage¬ 
ments  they  would  inevitably  meet.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
apostolic  age,  though  the  successes  of  Christianity  had 
been  great,  an  apostate  Jewish  race  and  an  almost  uni¬ 
versally  Pagan  world  presented  a  well-nigh  solid  front 
against  it. 

We  cannot  here  repeat  the  history  of  the  many  centuries 
which  have  elapsed  since  that  time,  but  all  who  know  it 
know  how  fiuctuating  have  been  the  fortunes  of  Christ’s 
cause  during  this  long  period.  And  how  stands  the  score 
of  battle  now?  Where  upon  the  great  field  of  the  world 
is  the  truth  of  Revelation  finally  and  unmistakably  victo¬ 
rious  over  error?  With  the  Jews  generally  persisting  in 
their  rejection  of  Christ  as  their  Messiah;  with  Paganism 
yet  shrouding  the  larger  part  of  the  habitable  globe  in 
midnight  darkness;  with  corrupt  forms  of  Christianity  ar¬ 
rogating  to  themselves  the  title  of  the  true  Church  of 
Christ;  with  the  land  and  people  of  Luther  renouncing 
every  moral  law  and  every  precept  of  the  gospel;  and  last, 
but  not  least  of  all,  with  the  Germanized  universities  of 
Protestant  nations  spreading  far  and  wide  the  propaganda 
on  infidelity;  what  preacher  of  the  gospel  or  what  de¬ 
fender  ot  the  faith  can  there  be  who  does  not  have  his 
misgivings  as  to  the  final  result,  and  feel  the  great  need  of 
being  braced  and  heartened  by  some  clear  and  positive  as¬ 
surance  from  the  divine  oracles  that  after  all  the  heathen 
will  be  given  to  the  Son  of  God  for  his  inheritance,  and  the 
slow  method  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Holy  Spirit  vindicated 
by  its  magnificent  result?  It  is  only  necessary  for  this 
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great  need  to  be  realized  to  perceive  what  the  character  of 
the  last  book  of  the  Bible  had  to  be. 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  supplying  this 
great  need  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  its  ascended 
teacher,  which  led  to  this  final  revelation  of  “  the  things 
that  shall  be  hereafter,”  in  wonderful  and  glorious  contrast 
to  “  the  things  which  are,”  by  means  of  “  the  things  which 
thou  hast  seen  ”  in  this  unparalleled  series  of  visions  which 
constitute  the  Apocalypse.  It  was  the  keen  realization 
of  this  need  by  the  beloved  John,  when  a  ‘prisoner  and  a 
sufferer  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  Christ”  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  which  prepared  him  to 
receive  with  joy  and  appreciation  the  encouragement  which 
he  and  all  his  fellow  witnesses  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
so  urgently  need.  And  it  will  be  indeed  strange  if  we  who 
are  looking  with  blanched  faces  at  the  awful  fact,  that  a 
nominally  Christian  nation  can  be  robbed  in  a  single  gen¬ 
eration  by  a  false  education  of  its  Bible  and  its  God, 
should  yet  remain  blind  to  our  own  need  of  comfort  and 
cheer,  and  fail  to  find  it  in  the  very  place  where  Go<l  has 
graciously  supplied  it. 

About  thirty  years  ago  (1890)  the  author  of  this  paper 
published  a  study  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  he  proposed 
as  its  leading  and  fundamental  idea,  "  The  Progress  of 
Truth  in  Enlightening  and  Saving  Mankind.”  That  is  the 
future  of  the  world ^s  history  in  which  the  preachers  of  the 
gospel  and  the  teachers  of  Bible  truth  are  most  interested 
and  which  it  most  concerns  them  to  anticipate.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  morale  of  each  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  if 
it  be  hopeful  it  can  inspire  him  with  the  presage  of 
victory.  It  would  be  of  comparatively  little  moment  to 
him  to  learn  what  future  political  changes  there  are  to  be, 
what  battles  are  to  be  fought,  what  earthquakes  or  other 
catastrophes  are  to  take  place.  But  progress  in  the  realm 
of  morals  and  the  spiritual  life,  the  campaigns  of  religious 
truth  in  its  conquest  of  error,  the  civilizing  and  humaniz¬ 
ing  of  wild  beastly  governments,  the  supplanting  of  the 
false  church  by  the  true,  and  the  reduction  of  the  carnal 
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thinking  of  natural  men  to  the  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  their  authoritative  Teacher  and  sufiScient  Saviour  until 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  whole  earth, — 
this  is  revelation  of  the  future  which  God’s  people  may 
anxiously  desire  to  obtain  and  which  God  might  well  be 
expected  to  impart.  And  this,  it  may  be  added,  is  the  very 
character  of  the  book  which  most  appropriately  and  effec¬ 
tively  closes  the  volume  of  inspiration. 

To  show  this  fully  would  require  a  volume,  but  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence  may  be  given  in  the  space  at  our  disposal. 
Great  as  are  the  diflBculties  of  the  interpretation  of  many 
details  of  the  prophecy,  the  significance  of  its  principal 
symbols  is  easily  seen.  To  begin  with  the  first  vision, 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  regard  as  the  clue  to  what  follows, 
let  us  look,  as  John  did,  at  the  seven  golden  candlesticks, 
and  at  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  man,  walking  among  them 
with  a  countenance  as  the  sun  shining  in  his  strength,  and 
holding  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars.  Candlesticks,  sun, 
and  stars,  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  what  they  mean? 
Are  they  not  all  symbols  of  Illumination? 

Do  they  not  at  once  suggest  a  dark  world  to  be  lighted 
up,  and  the  very  means  by  which  to  accomplish  it?  Can 
we  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  here  re¬ 
suming  the  thought  which  immediately  follows  the  Beati¬ 
tudes,  when  he  said  to  his  disciples,  “  Ye  are  the  light  of 
the  world  ”  ?  “  Men  light  a  candle,  and  put  it  .  .  .  on  a 
candlestick,  and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are  in  the 
house.  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men !  ”  Surcdy  there 
is  little  unrevealed  “  mystery  ”  about  this  vision  when  we 
are  told  that  the  seven  candlesticks  are  the  seven  (i.  e.  all) 
churches;  and  the  implication  is  plain  enough,  that  the 
churches  with  their  angels,  in  conjunction  with  Jesus  him¬ 
self,  who  is  the  “  Light  of  the  world,”  ai«  expecte<l  to  light 
up  the  moral  and  i*eligious  darkness  of  mankind,  and  that 
it  is  the  story  in  symbol  of  this  wonderful  illumination 
that  composes  the  remainder  of  the  book. 

If  any  one  doubts  that  light  is  the  natural  and  fitting 
symbol  of  tmith,  let  him  look  up  the  many  instances  in  the 
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Bible  where  the  two  are  so  associated !  It  is  “  the  entrance 
of  thy  words  which  giveth  light,”  and  “  Thy  word  is  a  lamp 
unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path.”  And  what  is  the 
"  sword  going  out  of  the  mouth  ”  of  the  symbolic  figure  of 
the  vision  but  the  “  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Wor<l 
of  God !  ”  How  simply  and  quite  plainly  we  are  thus  told 
that  it  is  “  the  words  that  go  forth  out  of  his  mouth  ”  and 
which  he  said  are  “spirit  and  life,”  repeated  by  his  dis¬ 
ciples  to  the  end  of  time,  by  which  he  expected  his  king¬ 
dom  to  be  established  all  over  this  ignorant  and  sinful 
earth! 

To  assure  himself  of  the  ruling  significance  of  this  first 
vision  of  spiritual  luminaries,  let  the  student  observe  how 
many  times  it  is  virtually  repeated,  though  with  variations 
suited  to  different  situations.  In  the  fourth  chapter  it  is 
the  Father  seated  upon  his  throne,  who  looks  “  like  a 
Jasper,  and  a  Sardine  stone”  (white  light  mingled  with 
fire) ;  “  and  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne,”  that  sign 
of  promise  which  appears  only  where  a  sun  is  shining.  In 
the  tenth  chapter  it  is  “  a  mighty  Angel  come  down  from 
heaven,  .  .  .  and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his  head,  and  his 
face  was  as  it  were  the  Sun,  and  his  feet  as  pillars  of  fire.” 
In  the  twelfth  chapter  it  is  “  a  woman  clothed  with  the 
Sun,  and  the  Moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a 
Crown  of  twelve  Stars.”  In  the  eighteenth  chapter  it  is 
an  “Angel  come  down  from  heaven,  having  great  power; 
and  the  earth  was  lightened  with  his  glory.”  And  finally, 
in  the  twenty-first  chapter,  it  is  the  new  Jerusalem,  “  having 
the  glory  of  God ;  and  her  light  was  like  unto  a  stone  most 
precious,  even  like  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal.  .  .  . 
And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  Sun,  neither  of  the  Moon 
to  shine  in  it;  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the 
Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.”  How  the  many  acute  and 
scholarly  minds  that  have  wrestled  with  the  problem  of 
apocalyptical  interpretation  could  have  so  generally  failed 
to  perceive  the  great  significance  of  the  essential  oneness  of 
this  series  of  visions,  that  they  denote  the  progress  of  truth 
in  the  enlightening  and  saving  of  mankind,  and  that  the 
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final  glorious  vision  announces  the  perfect  triumph  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  over  all  falsehood  and  error,  is  to  the  writer 
of  this  paper  one  of  the  strangest  instances  of  critical 
blindness  which  the  history  of  literature  affords.  With  the 
exception  of  Bishop  Quayle,  in  a  i*ecent  eloquent  article  in 
The  Methodist  Review,  who  declares  that  the  motto  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  “Let  there  he  light”  nobody  but  myself  seems 
to  have  noticed  that  the  last  gi’eat  book  of  the  Bible  echoes 
the  first  great  book’s  sublime  fiat,  putting  into  it  a  spiritual 
meaning  and  a  prophetic  assurance  inexpressibly  comfort¬ 
ing  to  every  child  of  God. 

The  necessary  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  the  reference 
to  many  additional  corroborations,  but  there  is  one  too 
striking  in  its  agreement  to  be  omitted.  It  is  the  scene 
described  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters,  in  which  Heaven 
is  revealed  as  the  great  source  of  that  illumination  which 
those  who  are  “  sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death  ”  on  earth  so  much  need.  “  Out  of  the  Throne  pro¬ 
ceeded  lightnings,  and  thunderings,  and  voices;  and  there 
were  seven  lamps  of  fire  burning  before  the  Throne,  which 
are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God.”  Here  too  are  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  glorified  church;  but  with  all  their  wisdom, 
“  no  man  in  heaven,  nor  in  earth,  neither  under  the  earth, 
was  able  to  open  the  book,  neither  to  look  thereon,”  a  book 
“  in  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  on  the  Throne,”  “  written 
within  and  on  the  backside,  sealed  with  seven  seals.”  What 
can  this  book  mean  but  information,  education,  tlie  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  way  to  dissipate  the  moral  and  spiritual  dark¬ 
ness  of  earth,  knowledge  which  only  omniscience  possesses? 
How  natural  the  tears  of  the  apostle  at  the  inability  of  all 
finite  minds  to  open  the  book  and  to  loose  its  seals!  And 
how  exulting  the  new  song  of  the  glorified  church  when  it 
learned  that  the  “  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain,  having  seven 
horns  and  seven  eyes,  which  are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God, 
sent  forth  into  all  the  earth,”  “  hath  prevailed  to  open  the 
book,  and  to  loose  the  seven  seals  thereof.”  What  can 
this  mean  but  that  the  evangelization  of  this  world  is  not 
too  hard  a  problem  for  God  to  solve,  and  that  the  gospel 
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of  a  crucified  Saviour  is  destined  to  light  up  the  dark 
places  of  earth  with  a  brightness  in  which  no  base  super¬ 
stition  and  no  false  religion  can  survive? 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  purpose  thus  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Apocalypse  is  one  most  worthy  of  God  to  en¬ 
tertain,  most  fitting  to  close  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  most 
desirable  for  the  Church  to  recognize.  It  is  a  working  hy¬ 
pothesis  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the 
symbolism  of  every  chapter.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the 
evident  intent  of  similar  symbolic  passages  in  Daniel  and 
other  prophecies.  It  is  in  line  with  the  general  trend  of  the 
Bible  from  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Epistles.  It  is  the 
very  purpose  set  forth  in  the  sixth  verse  of  the  fourteenth 
chapter,  where  John  “  saw  another  Angel  fly  in  the  midst 
of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  Gospel,  to  preach  unto 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people.”  And,  finally,  it  is  a 
purpose  which  will  fulfill,  to  those  who  can  understand  and 
realize  it,  the  prediction  of  the  introduction  to  the  book: 
“  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words 
of  this  prophecy,  and  keep  those  things  which  are  written 
therein.” 


JOHN  HUMPHREY  NOYES  AND  HIS 
“  BIBLE  COMMUNISTS  ” 

PROFESSOR  BENJAMIN  B.  WARFIELD,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  LITT.D. 

PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY 

II.  THE  BEGINNINGS 

It  was  into  this  atmosphere  that  John  Humphrey  Noyes 
was  plunged  by  his  conversion  in  August,  1831.  He  was 
an  opinionated,  self-assertive  young  man  of  twenty,**  who 
had  been  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  the  year 
before  (1830),  and  meantime  had  been  studying  law  in 
his  brother-in-law’s  office  at  Putney,  where  the  family  had 
been  resident  since  1823.  The  great  revival  of  1831  seems 
fairly  to  have  rushed  him  off  his  feet.  He  took  his  con¬ 
version  hard,  yielding  with  difficulty;  but  when  he  yielded 
he  yielded  altogether.  He  himself  sums  up  what  happened 
in  a  rapid  sentence,  which  is  no  more  rapid,  however,  than 
the  rush  of  the  events  it  describes.  “The  great  Finney 
revival  found  him,”  he  says  of  himself,  “at  twenty  years 
of  age,  a  college  graduate,  studying  law,  and  sent  him  to 
study  divinity,  first  at  Andover,  afterwards  at  New 
Haven.”*®  He  entered  the  Seminary  at  Andover  four 
weeks  after  his  conversion,  and  in  less  than  three  months 
after  it  he  had  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  But 
nothing  that  organized  Christianity  could  offer  could  sat¬ 
isfy  his  morbid  appetite  for  excitement,  and  in  a  little 
more  than  two  years  more  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  it 
all  and  was  seeking  thrills  along  a  new  path. 

He  has  himself  described  for  us  the  stages  of  his  prog¬ 
ress. 

“After  a  painful  process  of  conviction,  in  which  the  con¬ 
quest  of  my  aversion  to  becoming  a  minister  was  one  of 
the  critical  points  ” —  it  is  thus  that  hQ  describes  his  con¬ 
version,**  —  “I  submitted  to  God  and  obtained  spiritual 
peace.  With  much  joy  and  zeal  I  immediately  devote<l 
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myself  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  religious 
testimony  in  private  and  public.  The  year  of  1831  was 
distinguished  as  ‘  the  year  of  revivals.’  New  measures, 
protracted  meetings,  and  New  York  evangelists  had  just 
entered  New  England,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  people 
was  fermenting  with  religious  excitement.  The  niillen- 
niun»  was  supposed  to  be  very  near.  I  fully  entere<l  into 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  time ;  and  seeing  no  rea.son  why  back¬ 
sliding  should  be  expected  or  why  the  revival  spirit  might 
not  be  maintained  in  its  full  vigor  permanently,  I  de¬ 
termined  with  all  my  inward  strength  to  be  ‘a  young 
convert  ’  in  zeal  and  simplicity  forever.  My  heart  was 
fixed  on  the  millennium,  and  I  resolved  to  live  or  die  for  it. 
Four  weeks  after  my  conversion  I  went  to  Andover  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Theological  Seminary.” 

This  was  a  typical  conversion  of  the  “  revival-of-excite- 
ment  ”  order,  issuing  not  so  much  in  sound  religion  as  in 
restless  activities,  and  filling  the  mind  only  with  strong 
delusions  —  in  this  case  chiliastic  delusions  —  which  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  everything  except  sane  religious  development. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  as  he  tells  us  more  than 
once,  most  of  those  who  followed  him  in  his  further  vaga¬ 
ries  had  begun  with  him  in  these.  “  Most  of  those,”  he 
says,  writing  in  1847,®^  “  who  have  become  Perfectionists” 
—  he  means  the  term  in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  it  de¬ 
scribes  only  his  own  followers  —  “  within  the  last  ten 
years  had  previously  been  converts  and  laborers  in  such  re¬ 
vivals,”  that  is  to  say,  had  been  victims,  as  he  w'as,  of  the 
“  revival  of  excitement.” 

Of  course  no  one  in  his  inflamed  state  of  mind  could  find 
satisfaction  at  Andover.  The  students  there  were  merely 
Christians,  and  seemed  to  him  from  his  exalted  point  of 
view  a  good  deal  less  than  what  Christians  should  be.  In 
the  censoriousness  which  naturally  accompanies  such  ex¬ 
altation  of  spirit  he  accuses  them  of  indifference,  levity, 
jealousy,  sensuality,  —  of  everything  which  as  Christians 
they  ought  not  to  be.  Only  in  a  few  who  were  touched  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  missions  —  Lyman,  Munson,  Tracy, 
Justin  Perkins  —  did  he  find  any  congeniality  of  compan¬ 
ionship.  He  was  taken  into  a  secret  society  which  they 
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maintained  for  mutual  improvement,  and  learned  from  it 
a  method  of  government  by  criticism  which  he  afterwards 
employed  in  his  communistic  establishment.®®  The  class¬ 
room  instruction,  also,  was  not  wholly  without  effect  upon 
him;  in  particular  Moses  Stuart’s  exegesis  of  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Romans,  and  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of 
Matthew,  supplied  him  with  points  of  departure  from  which 
he  afterward  advanced  to  the  two  hinges  on  which  his 
whole  system  turned.  He  remained  at  Andover,  however, 
only  the  single  session  of  1831-32.  The  autumn  of  1832 
found  him  at  the  Livinity  School  at  New  Haven.  His 
motive  for  making  the  change,  he  tells  us,  was  that  at 
Yale,  he  “could  devote  a  greater  part  of  his  time  to  his 
favorite  study  of  the  Bible  ” ;  by  which  he  appears  to  mean 
that  the  classroom  work  at  Yale  was  less  exigent  than  at 
Andover.  In  any  case  he  preferred  to  prosecute  his  study 
of  the  Bible  without,  rather  than  under,  the  direction  of, 
his  teacher.  “I  attended  lectures  daily,”  he  writes, .“and 
studied  sufficiently  to  be  prepared  for  examination ;  but  my 
mind  was  chiefly  directed  with  my  heart  to  the  simple 
treasures  of  the  Bible.  I  went  through  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  again  and  again,  as  I  had  gone  through  the  Evan¬ 
gelists  at  Andover ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  time  ”  — 
during  which  he  was  at  Yale  —  “when  I  had  begun  to 
exercise  myself  in  preaching,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  matter  of  every  sermon  by  reading  the  whole 
New  Testament  through  with  reference  to  the  subject  I 
had  chosen.”  He  also  found  time '  for  many  external 
activities.  He  worked  among  the  negroes  of  the  town  and 
took  part  in  the  organization  of  one  of  the  earliest  anti¬ 
slavery  societies  in  this  country.  He  even  became  instru¬ 
mental  in  building  up  a  struggling  church.  There  were 
about  a  dozen  “  revivalists  ”  in  the  city,  he  says,  and  their 
fervor  attracted  him.  “  For,”  says  he,  “  I  was  burning 
with  the  same  zeal  which  I  founds  in  them  (but  nowhere 
else  in  the  city)  for  the  conversion  of  souls.”  As  they 
grew  in  number  they  had  organized  themselves  as  the  “  Free 
Church,”  and,  on  Noyes’s  recommendation,  they  now  in- 
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vitetl  James  Boyle  to  preach  to  them.  He  was  thus  pro¬ 
vided  with  church  associations  of  the  hottest  revivalistic 
character.®® 

These  new  associations  were  not  calculated  to  moderate 
Noyes’s  fanatical  tendencies.  The  censoriousness  which 
he  had  exhibited  toward  his  fellow  students  at  Andover  he 
now  turned  upon  Christendom  at  large.  How  many  real 
Christians  are  there  in  Christendom?  he  asked  himself; 
and  he  felt  constrained  to  answer,  Not  many.  From  his 
higher  vantage-ground  he  looked  out  upon  Christianity,  as 
exhibited  in  the  churches,  and  found  it  fatally  wanting. 
His  missionary  zeal  naturally  cooled:  with  all  Christen¬ 
dom  lying  in  the  evil  one,  what  were  the  heathen  to  him? 
He  saw  his  task  now  in  the  Christianizing  of  nominal 
Christians;  the  lost  condition,  not  of  the  heathen  but  of 
Christians,  was  heav^  on  his  heart.^®  And  now  his  sed¬ 
ulous  study  of  the  Bible  in  careful  seclusion  from  his 
natural  advisers,  began  to  bear  fruit,  —  though  he  did  not 
get  so  far  away  from  Moses  Stuart  as  to  impress  us  with 
the  originality  of  his  thought.  In  the  summer  after  his 
first  year  at  Yale  —  the  summer  of  1833  —  he  settled  it 
with  himself  that  our  Lord’s  second  advent  had  already 
taken  place;  that  it  took  place,  in  fact,  within  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  His  death.  We  say  “  he  settled  it  with  himself,” 
for  his  confidence  in  his  new  conclusion  was  characteristi¬ 
cally  perfect.  “  I  no  longer  conjectured  or  believed  in  the 
inferior  sense  of  these  words,”  he  says,  “but  I  knew  that 
the  time  appointed  for  the  Second  Advent  was  within  one 
generation  from  the  time  of  Christ’s  personal  ministry.” 
Oddly  enough  he  appears  to  have  been  led  to  this  con¬ 
clusion  chiefly  by  Juo.  xxi.  22:  “If  I  will  that  he  tarry 
till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?  ”  “  Here,”  said  he,  “  is 
an  intimation  by  Christ  himself  that  John  will  live  till  His 
Second  Coming;  the  Bible  is  not  a  book  of  riddles;  its 
hidden  treasures  are  accessible  to  those  who  make  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  their  guide;  and  how  is  it  possible  to 
reconcile  this  intimation  with  the  accepted  theory  that 
Christ’s  Second  Coming  is  yet  future?  ”  If  we  are  inclined 
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to  wonder  a  little  at  the  mental  struggles  which  Noyes 
seems  to  have  undergone  in  reaching  this  conclusion,  we 
should  remind  ourselves  that  it  involved  a  verj'  consider¬ 
able  revolution  of  thought  for  him;  and  revolutions  of 
thought  were  not  easy  for  Noyes.  He  had  hitherto  been, 
we  must  remember,  a  hot  chiliast,  looking  for  the  Second 
Coming  not  only  in  the  future,  but  in  the  immediate  future ; 
and  expecting  from  it  everything  he  was  setting  his  hopes 
upon  in  his  inflamed  fancy.  It  was  a  gi*eat  wrench  to 
transfer  this  second  coming  back  into  the  distant  past, 
though,  as  we  shall  see,  he  managed  to  soften  the  blow  by 
preserving  his  chiliastic  hopes  for  the  impending  future 
and  carrying  only  the  second  coming  itself  back  into  the 
past. 

In  August  of  this  same  summer  (1833)  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  New  Haven  West  Association,  and  spent 
the  six  weeks  that  intervened  before  the  reopening  of  the 
Seminary  in  the  autumn,  preaching  in  a  little  church  in 
North  Salem,  New  York.  He  was  as  yet  not  a  perfection¬ 
ist;  only  a  fanatical  chiliastic  revivalist  —  if  we  can  use 
the  word  “  only  ”  in  such  a  connection.  But  perfectionism 
did  not  lie  outside  the  horizon  of  his  vision.  Those  “  New 
York  evangelists  ”  who  broke  their  way  into  New  England 
in  1831,  —  to  whom  he  also  had  flallen  a  victim,  and. 
James  Boyle  among  the  others,  who  had  been  a  Methoilist 
and  whom  he  had  brought  to  New  Haven,  where  he  had 
formed  with  him  a  close  intimacy,  —  came  from  a  region 
plowed  and  harrowed  by  perfectionism,  and  can  scai*cely 
have  been  ignorant  of  it;  they  may  even  have  in  their  own 
persons  borne  more  or  less  of  its  scars.  He  found  also  on 
his  return  to  the  Seminary  some  zealous  young  men,  newly 
entered,  who  spurred  him  on  to  higher  attainments  in 
holiness.  He  diligently  read  such  works  as  the  “  Memoirs  ” 
of  James  Brainerd  Taylor  and  Wesley’s  tract  on  “  Chris¬ 
tian  Perfection.”  He  naturally  found  himself,  therefore, 
through  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months  making 
steady  and  accelerating  progression  toward  perfect  holi¬ 
ness.  No  lower  attainment  would  satisfy  him,  and  he 
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became  ever  more  and  more  eager  to  reach  the  goal;  this 
eflPort,  in  the  end,  absorbed  all  his  energies.  At  last  the 
blessing  came,  and  he  received  his ‘“second  conversion.” 

He  writes  to  his  mother :  “  The  burden  of  Christian  per¬ 
fection  accumulated  upon  my  soul,  until  I  determined  to 
give  myself  no  rest  while  the  possibility  of  the  attainment 
of  it  remained  doubtful.  At  last  the  Lord  met  me-  with 
the  same  promise  that  gave  peace  to  my  soul  when  first  I 
came  out  of  Egypt :  ‘  if  thou  wilt  confess  with  thy  mouth 
the  Lord  Jesus  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God 
hath  raisecl  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.’  By 
faith  I  took  the  proffered  boon  of  eternal  life.  God’s  spirit 
sealed  the  act,  and  the  blood  of  Christ  cleansed  me  from  all 
sin.”  His  “  second  conversion  ”  consisted  then  in  his  press¬ 
ing  the  promise  of  “  salvation,”  the  assurance  of  “cleansing 
from  all  sin,”  into  a  promise  and  assurance  that  the  “  sal¬ 
vation,”  the  “  cleansing,”  shall  be  completed  as  soon^  as 
begun,  consuming  no  time  and  running  through  no  process 
to  the  promised  and  assure<l  end.  The  parallel  between 
his  first  and  second  conversions  was  complete.  Not  only 
were  both  accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
single  text,  —  understood  partly  then,  perfectly  now,  —  but 
in  both  cases 'alike  he  was  driven  by  his  temperament  at 
once  into  i)ublicity.  The  atmosphere  of  propaganda  was 
his  vital  breath :  he  gave  not  a  moment  to  meditation, 
testing,  ripening.  As,  on  his  “  first  conversion,”  he  tells 
us  that  he  “  immediately  ”  devoteil  himself  (along  with  the 
study  of  Scripture)  “  to  religious  testimony  in  private  and 
public”;  so  now,  on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  of  his 
“  second  conversion,”  he  preached  at  the  Free  Church  on 
the  text,  “  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil,”  and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  doctrine  of  perfect  holiness  —  how  such  a  man 
would  do  it  from  such  a  text  we  can  well  imagine.  “  The 
next  morning,”  we  are  availing  ourselves  now  of  W.  A. 
Hinds’s  narrative,^^  “  a  theological  student  who  heard  the 
discourse  of  the  previous  evening  came  to  labor  with  him, 
and  asked  him  directly,  ‘  Don’t  you  commit  sin  ?  ’  The 
answer  was  an  unequivocal  ^Xo*  The  man  stared  as 
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though  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  before  him,  and  repeated 
his  question,  and  got  the  same  answer.  Within  a  few 
hours  word  was  passed  through  the  college  and  the  city, 
^ 'Noyes  says  he  is  perfect!’  and  immediately  afterward  it 
was  reported  that  Noyes  is  crazy 

There  is  no  mention  made,  in  Noyes’s  account  of  his 
“  second  conversion,”  of  any  influences  working  on  liim  in 
that  direction  from  without.  We  have  seen  that  there  can¬ 
not  have  failed  to  be  such.  Noyes  himself,  however,  speaks 
in  this  connection  only  of  his  study  of  perfectionist  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Wesleyan  school;  to  which,  no  doubt,  we  must 
hence  give  much  of  the  credit  of  the  change  in  his  views. 
The  perfectionism  which  he  adopted,  however,  when  he 
worked  himself  through,  was  not  specifically  Wesleyan  in 
type,  but  was  rather  of  that  mystical  kind  which  was  at  the 
time  prevalent  in  western  and  central  New  York.  As  there 
was  nothing  in  Noyes’s  previous  intellectual  history  to 
prepare  us  for  this  particular  mode  of  thinking,  we  natur¬ 
ally  conjecture  that  he  must  have  derived  it  from  the  New 
York  men,  channels  of  communication  with  whom,  as  we 
have  seen,  existed  in  abundance.  A  writer  of  the  time,  who 
shows  himself  in  general  very  familiar  with  what  was 
going  on,  tells  us  explicitly  that  he  owed  his  indoctrination 
into  perfectionism  to  one  of  the  young  men  who  had  gone 
astray  in  E.  N.  Kirk’s  school  at  Albany.  “  Chauncey  E. 
Dutton,”  we  read,^*  “  had  breathed  the  afflatus.  In  1883 
he  left  Albany  and  entered  the  theological  department  at 
New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Here  he  infused  the  new  en¬ 
thusiasm  into  John  H.  Noyes,  a  young  man  of  Putney, 
Vermont,  with  whom  he  had  become  familiar.  Thus  began 
the  logos  of  New  Haven  Perfectionism.”  The  date  is  right, 
and  the  general  circumstances ;  it  was  on  his  return  to  New 
Haven  in  the  autumn  of  1833,  Noyes  himself  tells  us,  that 
he  found  a  number  of  zealous  young  men  just  entering  the 
Seminary,  to  whose  “  constant  fellowship  and  conversa¬ 
tion  ”  he  attributes,  along  with  the  Wesleyan  literature 
which  he  read,  his  “  progress  towards  holiness.”  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  lies  in  the  absence  of  the  name  of  Dutton  from  the 
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general  catalogue  of  the  New  Haven  Divinity  School,  and 
indeed  from  that  of  the  University  also.  It  may  be  of  course 
that  a  mistake  has  been  made,  only,  in  connecting  Dutton 
with  the  institution  as  a  pupil.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  was  in  New  Haven  not  far  from  this  time  propagating 
his  perfectionist  faith.  We  find  him  there,  for  instance, 
only  a  couple  of  years  or  so  later  on  this  errand,  and  Noyes 
was  in  close  intercourse  with  him  a  year  earlier  in  Brim- 
field.’®  The  tone  of  Noyes’s  reference  both  to  him  and  to 
his  companion  in  these  ministries,  Simon  Lovett,  however, 
leaves  an  impression  that  this  intercourse  with  them  be¬ 
longs  rather  to  1835,  and  later  than  to  1833-34.  And  we 
can  scarcely  avoid  the  feeling  that  he  means  us  to  gather 
that  he  was  self-converted  to  his  perfectionism. 

Lyman  H.  Atwater,  who  was  a  fellow  student  of  the  next 
lower  class  with  Noyes  at  Yale,  seems  to  think  of  him 
merely  as  one  of  the  I’elagianizing  perfectionists  who 
sprang  up  in  his  student  days  at  New  Haven  under  the 
teaching  of  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor.  He  is  giving  a  general 
account  of  the  rise  of  this  class  of  perfectionists,  and 
permits  himself  this  bit  of  personal  reminiscence: — 

“  When  we  were  students  of  theoiogy,  a  little  coterie,  be¬ 
coming-  wiser  than  their  teachers  or  fellow  students, 
straine<l  the  doctrine  of  ability  beyond  the  scope  contended 
for  and  admitted  by  its  most  eminent  champions,  to  the 
length  of  maintaining,  not  only  that  all  men  can,  but  that 
some  do,  reach  sinless  perfection  in  this  life,  of  which,  so 
far  as  students  were  concerned,  a  trio  or  so  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  confessors.  The  net  result  of  the  whole  was  that  the 
leader,  instead  of  going  forward  into  the  ministry,  ran  into 
various  socialistic  and  free  love  heresies,  on  the  basis  of 
which  he  founded  the  Putney  and  Oneida  communities, 
over  the  latter  of  which  he  now  presides.  Other  sporadic 
outbursts  of  the  distemper  appeared  here  and  there  in  the 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  communions,  or  among 
separatists  and  come-outers  from  them,  these  often  uniting 
with  the  radicals  or  advanced  reformers  of  other  commun¬ 
ions.” 

This  statement  informs  us  that  Noyes  was  not  the  only 
student  at  New  Haven  at  the  time  who  lapsetl  into  perfec- 
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tiouism,  but  had  a  few  companions,  or,  we  may  possibly 
suppose,  converts.  That  his  perfectionism  arose  simply 
from  an  overstraining  of  the  Taylorite  doctrine  of  ability 
seems,  however,  from  his  own  account  of  it,  not  altogether 
likely;  and  we  may  perhaps  not  improperly  suspect  that 
Atwater  has  merely  included  him  in  the  general  movement 
which  he  was  describing,  without  stopping  to  inquire  as  to 
any  special  peculiarity  he  may  have  exhibitetl.  He  him¬ 
self,  in  giving  an  account  of  his  mental  and  spiritual 
growth  leading  up  to  his  conversion  to  perfectionism,  has 
nothing  to  say  of  N.  W.  Taylor;  but  speaks  rather  of  John 
Wesley  as  a  guide  and  instructor.  There  was  no  doubt  a 
Taylorite  element  in  his  thought,’^  which  came  out  espec¬ 
ially  in  his  teaching  as  to  the  “  first  conversion  ”  and  as  to 
the  act  of  faith  in  general,  concerning  which  he  seems  to 
have  no  other  idea  than  that  it  is  an  act  of  our  own  in  our 
own  native  powers.'^*  But  he  certainly  did  not  find  the 
account  of  the  perfection  to  which  he  suppose<l  himself  to 
have  attained  on  that  fateful  twentieth  of  February,  1834, 
in  the  sheer  ability  of  his  will  to  do  what  it  chose,  and 
therefore  (if  it  chose)  to  be  perfect.  He  referred  it,  on 
the  contrary,  directly  to  the  effect  of  communion  with 
Christ.  The  affinities  of  his  doctrine,  in  other  words,  were 
less  Pelagian  than  mystical.  By  “  the  apprehension  ”  of 
the  facts  concerning  Christ  and  His  saving  work,  —  “His 
victory  over  sin  and  death,  the  judgment  of  the  prince  of 
this  world,  and  the  spiritual  reconciliation  of  God  with 
man,”  —  he  explains,^®  “  believers  are  brought  into  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection,  and  made  par¬ 
takers  of  His  divine  nature  and  His  victory  over  the  evil 
one.”  “  The  gospel  which  I  had  received  and  preached,” 
he  had  written  a  few  months  earlier,*®  speaking  dii*ectly 
of  what  had  happened  on  February  20,  1834,  “  was  basetl 
upon  the  idea  that  faith  identifies  the  soul  with  Christ,  so 
that  by  His  death  and  resurrection  the  believer  dies  and 
rises  again,  not  literally,  nor  yet  figuratively,  but  spirit¬ 
ually;  and  thus,  so  far  as  sin  is  concerned,  is  i)lace4l  beyond 
the  grave,  in  heavenly  places  with  Christ.”  He  goes  on  to 
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say  that  three  months  later  he  felt  compelle<l  to  extend  this 
doctrine  so  as  to  make  it  include  the  redemption  of  the 
body  as  well  as  the  soul  —  to  abolish  death  as  well  as  sin  — 
by  participation  in  Christ’s  resurrection  so  that  though 
we  will  “  pass  through  the  form  of  death  ”  (sad  concession 
to  the  appearance  of  things!)  we  who  are  believers  indee<l 
will  not  really  die.  This  doctrine,  not  only  in  form  but  in 
substance,  is  extremely  mystical. 

The  effect  of  Noyes’s  proclamation  of  his  perfectionism 
was,  naturally,  the  loss  of  the  countenance  of  the  several 
religious  organizations  with  which  he  was  connectetl.  He 
was  dismisse<l  from  the  Divinity  School  an<l  requested  to 
withdraw  altogether  from  the  premises.  The  New  Haven 
West  Association,  by  which  he  had  been  licensed  to  preach 
the  previous  August,  now  recalled  its  license,  “  on  account 
of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  Christian  perfection.”  His 
church  membership  was  still  in  the  Congregationalist 
Church  at  Putney,  and  that  church  subsequently  excluded 
him  from  fellowship  “  for  heresy,  and  breach  of  covenant  ” 
—  supporting  the  charge  apparently,  however,  by  specifica¬ 
tions  which  are  drawn  from  his  subsequent  teaching.®^  His 
real  church  home  was,  nevertheless,  the  Free  Church  at 
New  Haven,  and  a  vote  was  passed  at  once  by  that  church 
requesting  him  to  discontinue  all  communication  -with  its 
members.  He  represents  himself  as  feeling  very  isolated. 
“I  had  now  lost,”  he  writes,  “  my  standing  in  the  Free 
Church,  in  the  ministry,  and  in  the  college.  My  goo<i  name 
in  the  great  world  was  gone.  My  friends  were  fast  falling 
away.  T  was  beginning  to  be  indee<l  an  outcast :  yet  I  re¬ 
joiced  and  leaped  for  joy.  Sincerely  I  declared  that  ‘  I 
was  glad  when  I  got  rid  of  my  reputation.’  Some  persons 
asked  me  whether  I  should  continue  to  preach,  now  that 
the  clergy  had  taken  away  my  license.  I  replied,  ‘  I  have 
taken  away  their  license  to  sin,  and  they  keep  on  sinning; 
so,  though  they  have  taken  away  my  license  to  preach,  I 
shall  keep  on  preaching.”  The  isolation  complained  of, 
however,  had  of  course  only  relation  to,  and  meant  no  more 
than  an  enforced  change  in,  his  associates.  There  were 
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plenty  of  perfectionists  within  reach,  and  they  of  the  most 
aggressive  character.  Noyes  was  soon,  if  he  were  not 
already,  in  close  intercourse  with  them.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  announcement  of  his  new 
views  was  something  of  a  surprise  to  him,  and  brought  on 
a  crisis  in  his  career.  He  tells  us  that  in  conversation 
with  his  father  one  day,  during  the  short  interval  between 
his  conversion  and  his  entering  the  Seminary  at  Andover, 
he  had  propounded  an  interpretation  of  some  Scripture, 
concerning  which  the  older  man  uttered  a  warning.  “  Take 
care,”  said  he,  “  that  is  heresy.”  “  Heresy  or  not,”  rejoined 
the  son,  “  it  is  true.”  “  But,”  warned  the  father,  “  if  you 
are  to  be  a  minister,  you  must  think  and  preach  as  the 
rest  of  the  ministers  do;  if  you  get  out  of  the  traces  they 
will  whip  you  in.”  “Never!”  rejoined  the  son  hotly: 
“  never  will  I  be  whipped  by  ministers  or  anybody  else  into 
views  that  do  not  commend  themselves  to  my  understand¬ 
ing  as  guided  by  the  Bible  and  enlightened  by  the  Spirit.” 
Now  that  the  crisis  had  come,  the  “  fighting  spirit  ”  he  had 
announced  in  this  program  did  not  fail  him.  He  had  so 
little  thought  of  yielding  to  the  admonitions  of  his  men¬ 
tors,  that  he  rather  threw  himself  unreservedly  into  the 
conflict  and  seized  the  reins  of  leadership  of  the  perfection¬ 
ist  party.  “  I  resolved,”  he  says,  “  to  labor  alone  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  repair  the  breaches  of  our  cause.” 

The  immediate  fruits  of  his  propaganda  at  New  Haven 
were  not  altogether  inconsiderable.  He  was  able  to  count 
James  Boyle  himself  among  his  converts;  and  the  two  to¬ 
gether  carried  on  for  a  time  a  vigorous  literary  campaign, 
including  the  publication  from  the  summer  of  1834  (the 
first  number  bears  the  date  of  August  20)  of  a  monthly 
journal  called  The  Perfectionist.  A  number  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Free*  Church  also  left  the  church,  and  joined 
Noyes’s  party.  Some  converts  were  made  also  here  and 
there  outside  of  New  Haven,  especially  in  New  York. 
Every  effort  was  made  by  Noyes  to  compact  his  followers 
into  a  definite  sect  with  its  own  doctrinal  platform  and 
organization.  It  was  in  this  that  his  peculiarity  consisted. 
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We  have  already  had  occasion  ,to  point  out  the  extreme 
individualism  of  the  perfectionists  of  his  day.  Noyes  was 
determined  that  he  at  least  should  not  stand  off  by  himself^ 
but  should  be  the  head  of  a  body  which  reflected  his 
thought  and  obeyed  his  will.  Everywhere  he  asserted  his 
leadership  |  and  although  he  was  able  to  make  it  good  with 
the  completeness  which  he  desired  over  only  a  small  coterie^ 
a  certain  deference  appears  to  have  been  shown  him  in  a 
surprisingly  widely  extended  circle.'  Looking  back-  upon 
these  early  days  from  a  point  of  sight  thirty  years  later^ 
he  tells  us  how  they  then  appeared  to  him. 

“  The  term  Perfectionist,”  he  teUs  us,*®  “  was  applied  to 
two  classes  who  came  out  from  the  Orthodox  churches  at 
about  the  same  period.  They  resembled  each  other  in 
many  respects  (both  classes  apprehending  alike  the  great 
truth,  that  the  new  covenant  means  salvation  from  sin, 
the  security  of  believers,  the  substitution  of  grace  for  law 
and  ordinances,  etc.),  but  there  was  yet  this  fundamental 
and  important  distinction :  —  one  class  appropriated  these 
doctrines  in  the  interest  of  individualism,  the  other  in  the 
interest  of  unity;  one  class  scorned  .the  idea  of  subordina¬ 
tion  and  discipline,  the  other  joyfully  received  the  idea  of 
organization,  and  was  willing  to  submit  to  such  discipline 
as  organic  harmony  should  require;  one  class  were  all 
leadei*s,  a  regiment  of  officers,  many  of  them  were  for  a 
time  eloquent  champions  of  the  new  truths,  but  the  majority 
of  them  rushe«l  into  excesses  which  dishonored  the  name 
Perfectionist ;  the  other  class,  led  by  J.  H.  Noyes,  have  per¬ 
severed  in  a  course  of  self-improvement,  overcoming  many 
obstacles,  and  finally  have  developed  a  system  of  principles 
and  a  form  of  practical  life  which  at  least  challenges  the 
admiration  of  the  world.” 

This  formal  difference  —  organized  or  unorganized  —  was 
not,  however,  the  only  thing  which  divided  Noyes’s  follow¬ 
ers  from  outlying  perfectionists.  He  was  not  only  pre¬ 
pared  to  impose  upon  them  his  personal  leadership,  but  his 
personal  doctrinal  views  also.  And,  young  man  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year  as  he  was,  he  had  his  doctrinal  views 
even  now  in  their  formative  ideas  already  in  hand.  They 
were  evolved  from  the  two  fundamental  assertions  to  which 
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he  had  now  attained  —  that  Christ’s  second  coming  took 
place  in  a.d.  70,  and  that  no  one  living  in  sin  is  in  the 
proper  sense  a  Christian.  Working  out  the  details  of  his 
system  rapidly  from  these  two  underlying  principles,  he  as 
rapidly  developed  a  very  acute  sense  of  the  uniqueness  of 
his  ‘‘  New  Haven  Perfectionism.”  Consciousness  of  the 
points  of  agreement  between  his  and  other  perfectionism 
grew  faint:  the  settled  persuasion  that  he,  an<l  he  alone, 
possessed  truth  took  possession  of  him.  “  New  Haven 
I’erfectionism,”  he  writes  in  his  jounial,""*  “  is  a  new  re¬ 
ligion  .  .  .  has  affinity  with  no  sect  this  side  the  primitive 
church.  .  .  .  As  a  system  it  is  distinct  from  all  the  popu¬ 
lar  theologies.”  And  again  :  “  New  Haven  Perfectionism 

is  a  doctrinal  system,  standing  by  itself,  distinct  from 
Wesleyan,  New  York,  and  Oberlin  Perfectionism,  as  it  is 
from  non-resistance,  ‘  come-outi.sm,’  ”  etc.  .  .  .  “  Per¬ 

fectionism  in  other  places  ”  than  in  Putney,  “  so  far  as  I 
know  (individual  instances  exce[)ted)  has  been  mixed  up 
with  New  York  fanaticism,  Boyleism,  Gatesism,  Non-re¬ 
sistance,  etc.”  His  immediate  juirimse  in  these  last  words 
is  not  directly  to  assert  doctrinal  peculiarity  (although 
that  is  asserted),  but  rather  to  rei)udiate  any  entanglement 
in  the  immoralities  which  persistent  rumor  was  laying  to 
the  charge  of  perfectionists,  at  Southampton,  Briinfiehl, 
and  other  jilaces  where  the  indecency  of  “  sj)iritual  wives  ” 
was  in  practice. 

It  is  worth  while  to  turn  aside  to  point  out  that  one  of 
the  peculiarities  by  which  Noyes  separated  himself  from 
the  perfectionists  of  the  time  was  that  he  <lid,  in  j)oint  of 
fact,  keep  himself  free  from  comjdicity  with  this  evil. 
He  makes  it  quite  clear  that  it  was  in  his  mind  a  character¬ 
istic  of  what  he  calls  “  New  York  Perfectionists.”  and  he 
declares  with  the  utmost  einjihasis  that  he  himself  never 
gave  it  the  least  countenance.  It  was  brought  into  New 
England  from  New  York,  he  tells  us,  by  Simon  Lovett  and 
Chauncey  E.  Dutton,  who  circulated  at  Southampton, 
Brimfield,  and  afterward  at  New  Haven  itself,  as  a  sort 
of  missionaries;  and  though  beginning  in  mere  ‘‘bundling,” 
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passed  on  into  actual  licentiousness.*®  As  for  himself,  he 
asseverates  that  he  had  no  connection  with  such  things  — 
whether  at  Brimfield,  Rondout,  or  New  York  *^  —  except  to 
reprove  them.**  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  it 
was  what  we  should  call  the  immorality  of  the  practice 
which  kept  Noyes  thus  free  from  this  iniquity.  He  speaks 
of  it  as  “  licentiousness,”  it  is  true ;  but  he  fully  shared  the 
“  antinomianism  ”  of  which  it  was  the  e.xpression.  His 
chief  concern  was  that  the  premature  practice  of  this 
antinomianism  should  not  prejudice  the  spread  of  the  doc¬ 
trine.  And  then  again,  the  idea  of  spiritual  wives  did  not 
go  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  antinomianism. 
It  still  was  held  in  the  bonds  of  law.  He  stood  for  promis¬ 
cuity  in  principle.  And  spiritual  wives  are  just  as  in¬ 
congruous  to  the  principle  of  promiscuity  as  are  “  legal 
wives  ” ;  they  are  “  spiritual  dualism.”  “  The  only  true 
foundation  is  that  which  Jesus  Christ  laid,”  he  writes, 
“  when  he  said,  that  in  the  good  time  coming  there  will  be 
no  marriage  at  all  ”  —  meaning  not  that  celibacy  will  rule, 
but  “  promiscuity.”  *® 

Noyes  himself  tells  us  that  he  had  already  adopted  this 
theory  of  promiscuity  in  general  in  May,  1834,*®  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  very  heels  of  his  “  second  conversion  ”  —  or 
conversion  to  Perfectionism  — ;  and  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  propaganda  for  the  formation  of  a  l*erfectionist  sect. 
One  gets  the  impression  that  it  held  from  the  first  in  his 
mind  the  place  of  an  essential  principle  —  we  might  even 
say  of  the  essential  principle —  .of  his  system,  while  the 
whole  doctrinal  elaboration  led  up  to  it  and  prepared  the 
way  for  it.®^  Meanwhile,  however,  he  kept  it  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  putting  it  forward  only  tentatively  and  as  men, 
having  absorbed  the  doctrinal  preparation,  were  able  to 
bear  it.  As  he  himself  expresses  it : **  “I  mouldeii  it, 
protected  it,  and  matured  it  from  year  to  year;  holding  it 
always,  nevertheless,  as  a  theory  to  be  realized  in  the  future, 
and  warning  all  men  against  premature  action  upon  it.” 
How  he  was  accustomed  to  propagate  it  is,  no  doubt,  fairly 
illustrated  by  bis  circumspect  and  veiled,  and  yet  perfectly 
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clear,  presentation  of  it  in  a  letter  written  in  January, 
1837,  to  his  friend  David  Harrison  of  Meriden,  Connecticut, 
—  a  letter  which  has  acquired  the  name  of  “  the  Battle  Axe 
Letter  ”  from  the  circumstance  that  Harrison,  acting  on  a 
suggestion  of  Noyes’s  (who  was  eager  to  make  quiet  propa¬ 
ganda),  showed  it  to  Simon  Lovett  (who  liked  it),  and 
Lovett  showed  it  to  Elizabeth  Hawley,®^  who  sent  it  to 
Theophilus  R.  Gates,®*  wdio  published  the  salient  parts 
of  it  in  his  paper  The  Battle  Axe  (August,  1837)  —  and 
thus  forced  Noj^es’s  hand,  and  drew  him  for  the  first  time 
to  make  public  acknowledgment  of  this  central  element  of 
his  teaching.  In  this  letter  he  WTites: — 

“I  will  w’rite  all  that  is  in  my  heart  on  one  <lelicate  subject, 
and  you  may  judge  for  yourself  whether  it  is  expedient  to 
show  this  letter  to  others.  When  the  will  of  God  is  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  there  w^ill  be  no  marriage.  The 
marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  is  a  feast  at  which  every  dish 
is  free  to  every  guest.  Exclusiveness,  jealousy,  quarrelling, 
have  no  place  there,  for  the  same  reason  as  that  which 
forbids  the  guests  at  a  thanksgiving  dinner  to  claim  each 
his  separate  dish,  and  quarrel  with  the  rest  for  his  rights. 
In  a  holy  community  there  is  no  more  reason  why  sexual 
intercourse  should  be  restrained  by  law,  than  why  eating 
and  drinking  should  be;  and  there  is  as  little  occasion  for 
shame  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  God  has  placetl  a 
wall  of  partition  between  the  male  and  the  female  during 
the  apostasy,  for  good  reasons  which  will  be  broken  dowji 
in  the  resurrection  for  equally  good  reasons;  but  w^oe  to 
him  who  abolishes  the  law  of  apostasy  before  he  stands 
in  the  holiness  of  the  resurrection.  The  guests  of  the 
marriage  supper  may  have  each  his  favorite  dish,  each  a 
dish  of  his  owm  procuring,  and  that  wdthout  the  jealousy 
of  exclusiveness.  I  call  a  certain  woman  my  wife  —  she 
is  yours ;  she  is  Christ’s,  and  in  Him  she  is  the  bride  of  all 
saints.  She  is  dear  in  the  hand  of  a  stranger  and  according 
to  my  promise  to  her  I  rejoice.  My  claim  upon  her  cuts 
directly  across  the  marriage  covenant  of  this  world,  and 
God  knows  the  end.” 

What  is  proclaimed  here  is  complete  promiscuity  among 
the  perfect;  those  that  &re  perfect  are  already  living  the 
^‘resurrection  life.”  Noyes  could  not  repudiate  his  letter. 
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and,  with  characteristic  courage,  declared  his  purpose 
thenceforth  to  publish  the  doctrine  taught  in  it  from  the 
housetop.  But  with  his  equally  characteristic  caution  he 
kept  it  still  in  the  background,  and  put  in  the  front  those 
doctrines  which  he  appeared  to  value  more  and  more, 
chiefly  because  they  led  up  to  this;  but  which  meanwhile 
produced  less  scandal  to  talk  about.  A  typical  example 
of  his  dealing  with  the  matter  may.be  seen  in  the  attempt 
which  he  makes  in  June,  1839,®®  to  explain  to  a  corre¬ 
spondent  how  his  brand  of  perfectionism  differetl  ’from 
that  of  the  Methodists,  Friends,  and  Asa  Mahan.  They  all 
agree,  he  says,  that  “  perfect  holiness  is  attainable  in  this 
life.”  But  the  “  Perfectionists  ”  —  that  is,  his  own  sect  — 
are  discriminated  from  the  others  by  certain  primary  and 
also  by  certain  secondary  tenets.  The  primary  ones  he 
enumerates  thus :  “1.  Their  belief  that  perfect  holiness, 

when  attained  is  forever  secure,  ...  2.  Their  belief  that 
perfect  holiness  is  not  a  mere  privilege,  but  an  attainment 
absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.  Holding  this  belief  they 
of  course  deny  the  name  of  Christian  to  any  other  sects. 
...  3.  Their  belief  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  took 
place  at  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.”  On 
this  third  point  of  doctrine  he  remarks :  “  Perfectionists 
insist  upon  this  doctrine  as  the  foundation  of  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  ”  —  that  is  to  say  it  stood  with  them  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrine  out  of  which  all  else  is  detluced.  Out  of 
it  ultimately  come  then  the  “  secondary  consequences,”  ad¬ 
herence  to  which  also  characterized  “  Perfectionists.” 
These  he  enumerates  as  “  their  ‘Antinomianism,’  their  be¬ 
lief  in  a  present  resurrection,  their  peculiar  views  of  the 
fashion  of  this  world  in  respect  of  marriage,  etc.”  The 
promiscuity  for  which  “  I’erfectionists  ”  stand  is  not  left 
here,  it  is  true,  unsuggested;  but  it  is  not  obtruded.  It 
is  made  a  mere  secondary  result  of  their  most  fundamental 
doctrines. 

We  perceive  that  Noyes,  beginning  in  1834  as  a  perfec¬ 
tionist  among  perfectionists,  had  rapidly  drifted  into  an  at¬ 
titude  of  open  antagonism  to  all  perfectionists  except  that 
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small  number  who  were  willing  to  receive  from  him  a 
totally  new  doctrinal  and  ethical  system,  and  to  subject 
themselves  to  his  unquestioned  authority.  He  no  longer 
disagrees  with  them  only  in  standing  for  organization  over 
against  their  atomizing  individualism;  nor  indeed  only  in 
reprobating  the  tendency  to  cloak  licentiousness  under  a 
show  of  close  spiritual  relationship,  which  was  showing 
itself  among  some  of  them.  He  declares  them  not  really 
Christians,  and  he  takes  infinite  satisfaction  in  pointing 
out  his  differences  from  them.  He  exhibits,  indeed,  a  real 
predilection  not  only  for  explaining  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  several  varieties  of  i)erfectionist  teaching  and  his 
own,  but  in  general  for  pointing  out  the  defects  in  the 
teaching  of  all  whom  he  supposes  might  be  imagined  to 
have  been  in  any  way  before  him  advocates  of  holiness. 
As  to  the  “  ordinary  class  of  pietists  in  the  carnal 
churches,”  no  doubt,  he  considers  it  unnecessary  to  say  any¬ 
thing.®^  They  are  “  confessors  and  professors  of  sin,”  and 
therefore  certainly  not  Christians.  He  adduces  David 
Brainerd  as  a  “  fair  specimen  ”  of  the  “  more  distinguished 
spiritualists  of  the  churches,”  but  thinks  that  enough  has 
been  said  when  it  is  said  that  “  his  general  experience  is 
in  essence  a  transcript  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans  ” 
— in  which  chapter  is  depicted,  according  to  Noyes,  a 
carnal  not  a  spiritual  condition.  “  It  is  evident,”  he  says, 
“  that  he  was  through  life,  under  conviction,  panting  after 
freedom  from  sin,  but  not  reaching  it.”  With  Brainerd,  he 
classes  Edwards,  I*ayson,  and  “  nearly  all  of  those  who 
have  obtained  the  highest  distinction  for  piety  in  the 
churches.”  James  Brainerd  Taylor’s  experience,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  is  willing  to  allow  to  have  been  “  of  a  higher 
grade.”  “  He  came  to  the  very  borders  of  the  gospel,”  he 
says,  “  and  saw  clearly  the  privilege  and  glory  of  salvation 
from  sin.”  “  He  even  confessed,  at  times,  in  a  timid  way 
that  he  was  free  from  sin,”  and  in  doing  so  really  “  con¬ 
demned  the  routine  of  sinning  and  repenting  which  was 
the  only  experience  allowed  or  known  in  the  churches  be¬ 
fore  him.”  His  biographers,  he  asserts,  “  suppress  the  clear- 
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est  part  of  his  testimony  in  relation  to  his  own  salvation.” 
Nevertheless  he  was  only  “  the  John  the  Baptist  of  the 
doctrine  of  holiness  ”  and,  not  knowing  the  gospel  of  the 
primitive  church,  was  not  bom  of  God  in  the  Bible  sense.” 
There  is  nothing  better  to  say  of  the  Mystics, —  Madame 
Guyon,  William  Law.  They  lose  themselves  in  “  a  spirit¬ 
ual  philosophy  ” :  Law  is  the  best  and  his  “  Address  to  the 
Clergy  ”  his  best  book.  It  is  he  who  is  the  real  father  of 
the  semi-perfectionism  which  the  Methodists  profess.  The 
Methodists  —  like  the  Moravians  and  Shakers,  —  and  Asa 
Mahan  and  his  companions  with  them,  fail  because  they 
make  holiness  not  the  main  point  of  religion  but  an  ap¬ 
pendix  to  something  else,  and  have  denied  or  suppressed  the 
most  essential  element  of  the  new  covenant,  viz.  “  security.” 
Oberlin  may  stand  as  the  illustration  of  a  semi-perfection¬ 
ism  like  this :  it  represents  the  stage  a  man  comes  to  when, 
seeking  holiness,  he  has  a  gleam  of  it  —  and  stops.®"  “  We,” 
he  says  in  another  place,®*  differentiating  his  “  Perfection¬ 
ists  ”  from  W’esleyans  and  Oberliners  —  “  we  believe  in 
the  ‘  New  Covenant  *  which  enlists  soldiers  for  life;  or,  in 
other  words,  for  perpetual  holiness” 

We  must  not  exaggerate  the  success  of  the  propaganda 
for  his  perfectionism  which  Noyes  inaugurated  at  New 
Haven  in  the  spring  of  1834.  Its  success,  although,  as  we 
have  said,  not  inconsiderable,  was  not  great;  and  what  was 
gained  at  the  outset  was  soon  largely  lost.  It  was  not 
long  before  James  Boyle  cast  off  allegiance,  and  the  con¬ 
verts  from  the  Free  Church  also  soon  returned  to  it.’®° 
Noyes  himself  remained  in  New  Haven,  after  his  adoption 
of  perfectionism,  only  a  year.  When  he  left  it,  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1835,  never  to  return  except  on  occasional  visits,  his 
departure  bore  a  somewhat  dramatic  appearance.  Simon 
Lovett,  he  tells  us,^®^  had  come  “as  a  sort  of  missionary 
from  the  New  York  Perfectionists  ”  to  convert  him  to  their 
ideas;  but  he  on  the  contrary  converted  Lovett  to  some  of 
his,  “  especially  to  the  New  Haven  doctrine  of  the  Second 
Coming.”  Lovett  took  him,  however,  to  Southampton  and 
Brimfield  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  groups  of  per- 
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fectionists  which  had  sprung  up  in  those  places  under  the 
New  York  propaganda.  He  won  his  triumphs  among  them 
also,  he  tells  us.  “  Their  leader,  Tertius  Strong,  succumbed 
to  my  reasonings,”  he  says,  “  and  soon  the  doctrine  of  the 
Second  Coming,  and  what  was  called  the  ‘  Etenial  Prom¬ 
ise’  were  received  on  all  sides  with  great  enthusiasm.” 
But  he  did  not  like  W’^hat  he  saw.  “  There  was  a  seducing 
tendency  to  freedom  of  manners  between  the  sexes,”  and 
there  w^as  “  a  progressive  excitement  ”  manifesting  itself. 
So  he  ran  away  —  leaving  without  notice,  on  foot,  “  through 
snow  and  cold  below  zero  ”  —  to  Putney,  sixty  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  Thus  he  escaped  complicity,  perhaps  participation, 
in  one  of  the  wildest  follies  of  the  perfectionist  orgies ;  and 
at  the  same  time  found  a  new  scene  for  his  work  and  a  re¬ 
vised  program  for  his  labors.  He  did  not  at  once,  indeed, 
find  the  new  way.  A  period  of  uncertainty  iiitervene<l  in 
which  he  spent  himself  endeavoring  to  repair  the  losses 
that  had  been  suflPereil  and  to  build  up  the  broken  fortunes 
of  his  party.  He  went  from  place  to  place  on  this  errand. 
He  was  visited  at  Putney  by  old  friends  and  fellow  work¬ 
ers.  Simon  Lovett  came  on  from  Brimfield  and  joined  him 
in  his  labors.  Hard  on  his  heels  Charles  H.  Weld  came, 
fresh  from  Theophilus  R.  Gates  (who,  he  said,  was  “  pure 
gold”),  with  letters  in  his  hands  from  a  New  York 
priestess,  a  Mi*s.  Carrington,  full  of  censures  of  Noyes’s 
“  carnality  and  worldly  wisdom.”  Noyes  describes  this 
woman  as  “  a  lady  living  somewhere  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  had  recently  been  converted  to  perfectionism  by 
Weld’s  labors,  and  was  soaring  in  the  highest  regions  of 
ecstacy  and  boasting.”  He  no  longer  had  any  sympathy 
w'ith  mere  perfectionists  —  w’ith  Weld  he  finally  broke,  ap¬ 
parently  violently,  and  certainly  permanently.  He  was 
meditating  other  things  to  which  perfectionism  was  only  a 
stepping  stone.  To  these  other  things,  how’ever,  perfection¬ 
ism  w’as  a  stepping  stone  —  an  indispensable  stepping  stone 
—  and  he  now'  gave  himself,  having  the  new  vision  before 
his  eyes,  with  all  diligence  to  building  it  up  in  a  form  suit¬ 
able  for  w  hat  was  to  come. 
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“At  this  time,”  he  says,  “  I  commenced  in  earnest  the 
enterprise  of  repairing  the  disasters  of  Perfectionism,  and 
establishing  it  on  a  permanent  basis,  not  by  preaching  and 
stirring  up  excitement  over  a  large  field,  as  had  been  done 
at  the  beginning,  nor  by  laboring  to  reorganize  and  dis¬ 
cipline  broken  and  corrupte<l  regiments  as  I  had  done  at 
different  places,  but  by  devoting  myself  to  the  particular 
instruction  of  a  few  simple-minde<l,  unpretending  believers, 
chiefly  belonging  to  my  father’s  family.  I  had  now  come 
to  regard  the  quality  of  the  proselytes  of  holiness  as  more 
important  than  their  quantity;  and  the  quality  which  I 
preferred  was  not  that  meteoric  brightness  which  P  had 
so  often  seen  miserably  extinguishes!,  but  sober  and  even 
timid  honesty.  This  I  found  in  the  'little  circle  of  be¬ 
lievers  at  Putney ;  and  the  Bible  School  which  I  commenced 
among  them  in  the  winter  of  183G-7  proved  to  be  to  me  and 
to  the  cause  of  holiness  the  beginning  of  better  days.” 

Altliough  the  work  in  which  Noyes  now  engagesl  himself 
took  the  form  of  a  “  Bible  School,”  neither  his  purpose  nor 
his  interest  could  any  longer  be  described  as  theological  or 
even  as  religious.  That  purpose  and  interest  belonged  to 
a  transcended  phase  of  his  development.  His  teaching  in 
the  “  Bible  School,”  we  are  told,  sought  chiefly  to  confirm 
the  pupils  in  “  the  new  doctrines  of  Salvation  from  Sin  and 
the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,”  and  to  draw  corollaries  from 
them  “  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  many  other  doctrines  at 
variance  with  the  dogmas  of  the  divinity  doctors  and  com¬ 
mentators.”  This  is  an  euphemistic  way  of  describing 
what  was  really  being  done.  What  was  really  being  done 
was,  by  the  constant  inculcation,  enforcement,  elaboration, 
illustration,  of  Noyes’s  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  believers  from  all  restrictions  of  law,  and  their 
imminent  entrance  into  the  “  resurrection  state  ”  in  which 
the  selfishness  of  “  exclusive  marriage  ”  should  be  done 
away,  to  supply  his  pupils  with  a  religious  basis  for  the 
practice  of  sexual  promiscuity  and  to  induce  them  to  enter 
upon  the  practice  of  it  without  shock,  when  the  time  seemed 
to  him  to  have  come  to  introduce  it.  Meanwhile  he  tells  us 
emphatically  and  with  some  iteration  that,  personally  he 
“  walked  in  the  ordinances  of  the  law  blameless  ”  —  “  until 
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1846  ’’ ;  and  that  also  “  his  face  was  set  as  a  flint  against 
laxity  among  the  Saints  ”  —  again  “  until  1846.”  His 
whole  preoccupation  was,  however,  all  this  time  with  sex. 
“  I  got  the  germ  of  my  present  theory  of  Socialism,”  he 
writes  in  1867 —  meaning  nothing  other  than  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  promiscuity,  which  he  speaks  of  as  if  it  carried 
with  it  his  entire  socialistic  theory  —  “  very  soon  after  I 
confessed  Holiness,  that  is,  in  May  1836.  As  that  germ 
grew  in  my  mind  I  talked  about  it.  It  took  definite  form 
in  a  private  letter  in  1836.  It  got  into  print  without  my 
knowledge  or  consent  in  1837.  I  moulded  it,  protected  it, 
and  matured  it  from  year  to  year ;  holding  it  always,  never¬ 
theless,  as  a  theorj"  to  be  realized  in  the  futui'e,  and  warn¬ 
ing  all  men  against  premature  action  upon  it.  I  made 
ready  for  the  realization  of  it  by  clearing  the  field  in  which 
I  worked  of  all  libertinism,  and  by  educating  our  I*utney 
family  in  male  continence^®®  and  criticism.^®^  When  all 
was  ready,  in  1846,  I  launched  the  theory  into  practice.” 

Of  course  Noyes,  —  for  that  was  his  custom  —  rational¬ 
ized  his  preoccupation  with  sex.  That  was,  he  said,  his 
necessary  preoccupation  after  doctrine  had  been  disposed 
of.  “  The  first  thing  to  be  done,”  he  writes  more  than 
once,^®®  “  in  an  attempt  to  redeem  man  and  reorganize  so¬ 
ciety  is  to  bring  about  reconciliation  with  God;  and  the 
second  thing  is  to  bring  about  a  true  union  of  the  sexes. 
In  other  words,  religion  is  the  first  subject  of  interest,  and 
sexual  morality  the  second,  in  the  great  task  of  establishing 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Bible  communists  are  op¬ 
erating  in  this  order.  Their  main  work  from  1834  to 
1846  was  to  develop  the  religion  of  the  New  Covenant  and 
establish  union  with  God.  Their  second  work,  in  which 
they  are  now  especially  engaged,  is  the  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  new  state  of  society  by  developing  the  true  theory 
of  sexual  morality.”  When  this  passage  was  written,  how¬ 
ever —  say  in  1848  —  Noyes  and  his  followers  were  not 
engaged  in  “  developing  the  true  theory  of  sexual  morality,” 
if  by  that  is  meant  working  it  out  theoretically.  That  had 
been  the  work  of  the  preceding  period.  They  were  now 
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putting  that  developed  theory  of  sexual  morality  into  prac¬ 
tice  —  and  only  in  this  practical  sense  "  developing  ”  it. 
Nor  must  the  general  terms  in  which  the  statement  is 
thrown  be  permitted  to  throw  the  reader  off  of  the  real 
line  of  thought  which  is  being  followed.  It  is  of  course 
perfectly  true  that  the  two  great  objects  of  human  regard 
are  religion  and  morality,  and  the  two  matters  of  first 
consideration  in  the  establishment  of  a  sound  social  order 
are  our  relations  to  God  and  to  one  another.  Since  man 
has  been  made  male  and  female,  it  may  very  properly  be 
said  also  that,  after  religion,  the  family  is  the  foundation 
stone  of  society.  Precisely  what  Noyes  was  engaged  in  do¬ 
ing,  however,  was  destroying  the  family.  The  problem  he 
had  set  himself  was  nothing  less  than  the  reconstitution  of 
human  society  without  the  family.  It  was  precisely  be¬ 
cause  of  this  that,  in  “  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  a  new 
state  of  society,”  he  required  first  of  all  to  “  develop  ”  a 
new  “  theory  of  sexual  morality,”  a  theory  of  sexual  moral¬ 
ity,  that  is  to  ^ay,  which  dispensed  with  the  family.  The 
theory  which  he  developed  was  nothing  other  than  that  of 
sexual  promiscuity  —  prudently  regulated,  no  doubt,  in 
its  practice  in  the  interest  of  the  community,  but  not  only 
distinctly  but  even  dogmatically  insisted  upon.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  theory  and  its  inculcation  to  his  followers 
were  actually  his  “  main-work  ”  for  ten  yeai*s  before  1846. 
Its  practical  application  was  equally  actually  his  main 
work  for  the  remainder  of  his  active  life.  His  mind  was 
j)rooccupied  thus  for  a  whole  half  of  a  century  with  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  sexual  life.  The  religious  preoccupation  was 
past:  The  Berean,  which  was  published  in  1847,  but  is  made 
up  of  articles  reprinted  from  the  periodicals  published  from 
1834  on,  is  its  monument.  The  economic  experiment  on 
which  he  ultimately  embarked  was  dependent  on  the  nar¬ 
rower  matter  of  sex-relations  in  which  he  saw  its  founda¬ 
tion  stone:  for  all  communism  is  wrecked  on  the  family, 
and  he  perceived  with  the  utmost  clearness  that  he  must 
be  rid  of  the  family  if  he  was  to  have  communism.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  constantly  speaks  of  his  “  social  theory  ”  when  he 
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means  nothing  more  than  his  “  sexual  theory,”  and  his 
book  called  “  Bible  Communism,”  published  in  1848,  was 
nothing  more  than  an  elaborate  plea  for  the  practice  of 
sexual  promiscuity  under  the  name  of  “  entire  community,” 
that  is  to  say  community  not  only  in  goods  but  also  in 
women. 


NOTES 

•*  He  was  born  at  West  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Sept.  3,  1811,  the  eldest 
son  and  favorite  child  of  John  and  Polly  (Hayes)  Noyes.  John 
Noyes  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1795,  served  his 
college  as  a  tutor  1747-49  (having  Daniel  Webster  as  a  pupil), 
began  to  study  for  the  ministry,  but  finally  entered  mercantile  pur¬ 
suits,  served  in  1816  as  Representative  in  Congress  from  tbe 
Southern  District  of  Vermont.  Polly  Noyes  (an  aunt  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Rutherford  B.  Hayes)  is  described  as  a  woman  of  notably 
strong  character  and  deep  religious  spirit. 

“American  Socialisms,  p.  614. 

“In  his  Confessions  of  Religious  Experience,  from  which  the 
extracts  in  the  following  pages,  not  otherwise  credited,  are  also 
taken.  The  present  one  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Handbook  of 
the  Oneida  Community  (1887),  pp.  6f. 

'"The  Berean,  p.  242.  See  also,  American  Socialisms  (1870), 
p.  614. 

“  An  account  is  given  of  this  society  and  its  practice  of  “  mu¬ 
tual  criticism”  in  the  Congregational  Quarterly  for  April,  1875; 
and  the  whole  subject  is  dealt  with  at  large  in  a  pamphlet  called 
Mutual  Criticism,  published  by  Noyes  in  1876.  Cf.  also  The  Gal¬ 
axy,  vol.  xxii.  (1876)  pp.  815  ff. 

*  The  “  Free  Church  ”  was  organized  August  31,  1831,  but  was 
long  in  getting  upon  its  feet.  According  to  the  account  in  the 
Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Connecticut,  etc. 
(1861),  it  worshiped  for  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  in  the 
Orange  Street  Chapel,  and  then  for  three  years  in  “  a  large  hall 
in  the  Exchange  building”;  and  “from  September,  1836,  in  a 
house  of  worship  erected  for  it  in  Church  Street”  (for  this  house 
of  worship,  see  Leonard  Bacon,  Thirteen  Historical  Discourses,  etc. 
(1839),  p.  399).  Noyes’s  connection  with  the  church,  falling  be¬ 
tween  the  autumn  of  1832  and  the  spring  of  1834,  was  in  its  days 
of  extreme  weakness,  when  it  was  worshiping  first  in  the  Orange 
Street  Chapel  and  then  in  the  Exchange  building.  The  church 
remained  weak  until  1848,  when  it  moved  once  more,  —  from 
Church  Street  to  College  Street.  It  was  not  able  to  settle  a  pas¬ 
tor  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Ludlow)  until  1837.  ”  For  the  first  six  years 
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of  its  existence,”  the  Contributions  above  quoted  record,  “  it  had 
no  pastor,  but  had  the  ministrations,  for  periods  of  from  three  to 
six  months,  of  Revs.  Waters  Warren,  Samuel  Griswold,  James 
Boyle,  Dexter  Clary,  Austin  Putnam,  John  Ingersoll,  and  the  late 
N.  W.  Taylor,  D.D.”  Here  are  seven  men  to  divide  six  years  be¬ 
tween.  Boyle’s  period  of  ministration  to  the  church  was  neces¬ 
sarily  short;  and  appears  to  have  centered  in  the  spring  of  1834. 
He  seems  to  have  received  no  countenance  from  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  authorities.  In  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Association 
of  Congregationalist  Churches  of  Connecticut,  this  church  appears 
as  vacant  for  1835  and  1836;  the  earlier  Minutes  are  not  accessi¬ 
ble  to  us. 

"This  is  the  way  he  puts  it  himself:  “As  I  lost  confidence  in 
the  religion  around  me,  and  saw  more  and  more  the  need  there 
was  of  a  re-conversion  of  most  of  those  who  professed  Christianity, 
my  outward-bound  missionary  zeal  declined,  and  my  heart  turned 
toward  thoughts,  desires  and  projects  of  an  internal  reformation 
of  Christendom.  Quality  of  religion,  instead  of  quantity,  became 
my  center  of  attraction.” 

”What  is  meant  is  the  Memoir  of  James  Brainerd  Taylor,  by 
John  Holt  Rice,  D.D.,  and  Benjamin  Holt  Rice,  D.D.,  which  was 
published  in  1833,  and  therefore  was  a  new  book,  just  issued  from 
the  press  when  Noyes  came  back  to  New  Haven  in  the  autumn 
of  1833.  He  may  have  been  the  more  attracted  to  it  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  book  was  intended  especially  for  theolog¬ 
ical  students.  This  Memoir  was  supplemented  by  A  New  Tribute 
to  the  Memory  of  James  Brainerd  Taylor  (1838).  Brief  accounts 
of  Taylor  may  be  found  in  Appleton’s  Cyclopaedia  of  American 
Biography,  vol.  vi.  p.  45,  and  McClintock  and  Strong’s  Cyclopaedia 
of  Religious  Knowledge,  vol.  x.  p.  231.  Taylor  was  a  yoimg  man 
of  marked  devoutness  of  spirit,  who,  having  given  himself  to  the 
(Congregationalist)  ministry,  was  cut  off  before  he  could  enter 
upon  its  work  (1829).  Noyes  calls  him  “the  John  the  Baptist  of 
the  doctrine  of  holiness,”  who  came  “  to  the  very  borders  of  the 
Gospel,”  “  saw  clearly  the  privilege  and  glory  of  salvation  from 
sin,”  and  “  even  confessed  at  times,  in  a  timid  way,  that  he  was 
free  from  sin,”  —  but  “  did  not  know  the  Gospel  of  the  primitive 
church,  and  was  not  bom  of  God  in  the  Bible  sense.”  That  is 
to  say,  he  had  not  received  “  the  second  conversion  ”  into  “  holi¬ 
ness  ”  (The  Berean,  §7  pp.  271  ff.).  Cf.  Rice’s  judicious  account 
of  Taylor’s  attitude  towards  Christian  attainments  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  this  attitude  to  perfectionism  in  the  Memoir,  pp.  94-97. 
There  is  a  contemporary  appreciation  of  the  Memoir  in  the  Bib¬ 
lical  Repertory* of  1834,  written  by  Henry  Axtell;  in  it  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  Taylor  and  of  the  Memoir  alike  is  held  to  be  “  eminent 
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holiness  is  attainable  on  earth.”  In  C.  G.  Finney’s  Lectures  to 
Professing  Christians,  which  were  published  In  1837  (ed.  1880,  p. 
359),  there  Is  a  passage  curiously  parallel  to  Noyes’s  account,  in 
which,  telling  of  his  own  conversion  to  perfectionism,  Finney  says 
he  read  Wesley’s  Plain  Accoimt  of  Christian  Perfection  and  Tay¬ 
lor’s  Memoir,  and  speaks  of  Taylor’s  biographers’  concealing  his 
tendency  to  Perfectionism  just  as  Noyes  does. 

”  American  Communities  (Revised  edition,  1902),  p.  152.  Hinds’s 
account  of  Noyes’s  early  experiences  given  in  this  edition  of  his 
book  (that  in  the  first  edition  is  negligi'ble)  is  derived  from  Noyes’s 
Confessions  of  Religious  Experience,  and  is  the  best  of  the  ac¬ 
cessible  accounts.  We  have  been  glad  to  check  up  our  own  by 
it  and  to  follow  its  guidance  with  some  closeness. 

”  Noyes  is  careful  to  explain  that  his  assertion  of  freedom  from 
sin  did  not  involve  the  claim  that  he  was  Incapable  of  positive 
growth.  "  I  certainly  did  not,”  he  says,  "  at  this  time  regard  my¬ 
self  as  perfect  in  any  such  sense  as  excludes  the  expectation  of 
discipline  and  improvement.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  my  heart’s  most  earnest  desire  and  prayer  to  God  .was 
that  I  might  be  made  perfect  by  full  fellowship  with  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ;  and  from  that  time  till  now,  all  my  tribulations 
have  been  occasions  of  thanksgiving,  because  I  have  regarded 
them  as  answers  to  that  first  prayer,  and  as  pledges  of  God’s  faith¬ 
fulness  in  completing  the  work  then  begun.  The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  being  free  from  sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  being  past  all 
improvement  on  the  other,  however  obscure  it  may  be  to  some, 
was  plain  to  me  as  soon  as  I  knew  by  experience  what  freedom 
from  sin  really  is.  To  those  who  endeavored  to  confound  this 
distinction,  and  to  crowd  me  into  a  profession  of  unimprovable 
perfection,  I  said :  ‘  I  do  not  pretend  to  perfection  in  externals ; 

I  only  claim  purity  of  heart  and  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
toward  God.  A  book  may  be  true  and  perfect  in  sentiment,  and 
yet  be  deficient  in  grace  of  style  and  typographical  accuracy.’  ” 

”  Quoted  in  H.  Eastman,  Noyesism  Unveiled  (1849),  p.  31,  note. 

"Noyes’s  own  testimony  to  this  intercourse  will  be  found  in 
Dixon’s  Spiritual  Wives,  vol.  il.  pp.  36  and  46  (cf.  also  pp.  25,  30, 
35,  40,  48). 

"The  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and  Princeton  Review,  July,  1877, 
pp.  410,  411. 

"G.  W.  Noyes  in  his  tract.  The  Oneida  Community:  its  Rela^ 
tlon  to  Orthodoxy  (no  date;  but  certainly  after  1912),  represents 
Noyes  and  Noyesism  as  definitely  Taylorite.  An  .annotator  (“  F. 
W.  F.” ),  however,  seeks  to  draw  back  a  little. 

"He  does  not  betray  any  tendency,  however,  to  minimize  the 
divine  control  of  the  will,  so  only  it  be  allowed  to  be  merely  sua- 
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sive  in  Its  mode.  His  formula  here  is  “  If  a  man’s  own  will  goes 
with  his  ants,  he  is  a  free  agent,  however  mighty  may  be  the  in¬ 
fluences  which  persuade  him”  (The  Berean,  p.  173).  He  illustrates 
thus :  ”  God  dwelt  in  Christ,  and  determined  all  his  actions.  And 
yet  was  He  not  free?”  “There  is  not  a  professor  in  all  the 
churches,  whether  sincere  or  not,  who  does  not  expect  to  be  kept 
from  sin  in  heaven  by  the  power  of  God.  .  .  .  This  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  consistent  with  free  agency.”  One  may  ask  whether 
something  more  than  suasion  is  not  suggested  in  this  language. 
The  doctrine,  however,  is  the  general  Taylorite  doctrine,  and  was 
made  very  familiar  to  the  churches  by  its  vigorous  assertion  by 
C.  G.  Finney. 

”The  Perfectionist,  Feb.  22,  1845:  “'Theses  of  the  Second  Ref¬ 
ormation,”  Theses  29  and  30. 

*®The  Perfectionist,  Sept.  7,  1844. 

”  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Connecticut  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Association  in  1861,  pp. 
328,  329. 

“H.  Eastman,  as  cited,  p.  29. 

“Handbook  of  the  Oneida  Community  (1867),  p.  8. 

“The  Perfectionist,  vol.  Iv.  No.  4,  quoted  by  Eastman  as  cited, 
p.  79.  We  understand  this  to  mean  April,  1846. 

“Eastman,  p.  80:  this  apparently  belongs  to  1842. 

“We  are  giving  only  the  bare  facts  from  the  very  interesting 
narrative  printed  in  Dixon’s  Spiritual  Wives,  vol.  ii.  pp.  34-47. 

“  New  York  City  seems  to  be  meant,  in  contrast  with  Roundout; 
and  no  doubt  it  is  the  particular  case  of  Abram  C.  Smith  and  Mary 
Cragin,  told  at  great  length  by  Mary  Cragin’s  husband  and  re¬ 
printed  from  his  narrative  by  Dixon,  Spiritual  Wives,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
89  ff.,  which  is  in  mind  in  both  references. 

“Dixon  and  His  Copyists,  p.  20. 

“  Dixon  and  His  Copyists,  p.  31.  Cf.  his  letter  to  a  Mr.  Hollister, 
of  July  2,  1839  (Eastman,  as  cited,  p.  86) :  “  About  three  months 
from  the  time  when  I  received  Christ  as  a  whole  Savior,  my  mind 
was  led  into  long  and  deep  meditation  on  .  .  .  the  relation  of  the 
sexes.  I  then  came  to  the  conclusions  in  which  I  have  since 
stood.  ...  So  I  have  testified  for  the  past  five  years;  and  every 
day  sinks  me  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  certainty  that  these  are 
the  principles  of  God  and  his  heavenly  hosts.” 

“  Spiritual  Wives,  p.  153. 

”  Cf.  what  he  writes  in  the  Spiritual  Moralist  of  June  13,  1842 
(Eastman,  as  cited,  p.  89) : — “  In  the  winter  of  1834,  I  abandoned 
the  popular  religious  system  in  which  I  had  been  educated,  and 
became  a  perfectionist.  'The  change  in  my  views  at  the  time  was 
not  confined  to  the  subject  of  holiness,  but  extended  to  every  de- 
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partment  of  theology  and  morals.  .  .  .  The  subject  of  a&cual 
morality  was  early  forced  upon  my  attention,  by  its  close  con¬ 
nection  with  those  peculiar  views  of  the  law,  of  the  leadings  of 
the  Spirit,  and  of  the  resurrection,  which  are  among  the  principal 
elements  of  my  testimony  in  The  Perfectionist  and  in  The  Wit¬ 
ness.  Personal  circumstances  of  an  interesting  character,  the 
startling  and  in  some  instances  the  corrupt  suggestions  of  men 
with  whom  I  was  then  connected,  and  a  variety  of  scandalous  re¬ 
ports  concerning  the  licentious  doctrines  and  practices  of  certain 
Perfectionists,  conspired  to  urge  me  to  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  matter.  .  .  .  Under  these  circumstances  I  meditated  on  the 
subject  much  of  the  time  for  two  years.  My  mind  was  particularly 
exercised  in  relation  to  it  during  several  long  seasons  of  spiritual 
trial.  In  the  winter  of  1836-7  my  views  assumed  a  definite  and 
satisfactory  form.” 

“Spiritual  Wives,  vol  ii.  p.  184. 

“  On  Elizabeth  Hawley,  see  Spiritual  Wives,  vol  il.  p.  46,  as  well 
as  Eastman,  as  cited,  p.  95. 

•*  Eastman,  as  cited,  p.  98,  says  of  Gates  that  “  he  was  not,  as 
Noyes  asserts,  a  Perfectionist;  but  he  certainly  held  doctrines  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Battle  Axe  Letter,  for 
he  approved  of,  and  published  it.”  Of  Gates’s  writings  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  only  two  early  books:  The 
Trials,  Experience,  Exercises  of  Mind  and  First  Travels  of  The- 
ophilus  R.  Gates,  written  by  Himself  (1810) ;  and  Measuring  Rod 
to  Separate  Between  the  Precious  and  the  Vile  (1815,  second 
edition,  1819).  The  former  of  these  is  a  picaresque  narrative  of 
a  boy’s  religious  experiences,  as  he  travels  on  foot  from  New 
England  to  North  Carolina  and  back.  The  '  latter  is  made  up 
nearly  entirely  of  quotations  from  standard  divines  on  the  works 
of  an  impenitent  and  the  works  of  a  penitent  heart.  It  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  from  either  of  them  Gates’s  matured  opinions. 

“The  whole  letter  is  printed  in  Spiritual  Wives,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
52  ff. :  the  portion  which  we  quote  is  printed  also  at  the  opening 
of  the  excellent  chapter  on  ”  The  Battle  Axe  Letter  and  its 
History,”  in  H.  Eastman’s  Noyesism  Unveiled,  pp.  91  ff. 

••  Eastman,  as  cited,  pp.  364  f. 

“  'The  Berean,  Lecture  39,  pp.  271  ff. 

“In  Dixon  and  His  Copyists,  p.  39,  Noyes  warns  us  against  the 
account  gdven  by  Dixon  (New  America,  vol.  ii.  pp.  242  f.)  of  the 
relation  between  the  views  of  Noyes  and  Oberlin.  It  is,  he 
says,  “  a  ludicrous  historical  jumble  ”  in  which  the  actual  position 
of  the  two  parties  is  reversed. 

“Bible  Communism  (1853),  p.  7.  Cf.  what  is  said  in  the  Hand¬ 
book  of  the  Oneida  Community  (1867),  p.  30: — “Wesley  and  his 
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associates  almost  succeeded  In  reopening  the  way  of  holiness,  but 
they  failed.  .  .  .  Perfect  holiness  was  only  a  secondary  appendage 
to  Methodism  even  in  its  best  days.  .  .  .  Besides,  Wesley,  in 
denying  the  security  of  the  higher  class,  left  a  dismal  barrier  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  way  of  holiness,  which  broke  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  his  church  with  heaven.  These  remarks  may  be  applied 
without  much  alteration  to  Oberlln  Perfectionism,  which,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  secondary  place  of  perfect  holiness,  and  every  other 
essential  feature,  is  only  an  attempted  repetition  of  the  system 
of  Wesley.” 

‘“Eastman,  as  cited,  pp.  31,  32. 

Spiritual  Wives,  vol.  ii.  pp.  34  ff. 

Charles  Huntington  Weld,  bom  1799,  graduated  from  Yale 
1822,  at  Andover  1824-26,  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
Mississippi  1830,  preached  at  Manlius,  New  York,  for  a  short 
period,  and  then  resided  at  Belleville,  died  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  1871. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  fanatic  of  the  purest  water  and  so 
unstable  nerv'ously  that  he  fell  into  convulsions  on  any  great 
excitement.  Noyes  describes  his  relations  to  him  at  groat  length: 
and  his  description  is  reprinted  by  Allan  Estlake  (The  Oneida 
Community  [1900],  pp.  22  ft.).  He  was  a  licentiate  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Oneida  from  1828  to  1836:  but  during  the  trial  of  James 
Boyle  by  that  Presbytery  in  the  spring  of  1835  he  became  im¬ 
plicated  in  the  same  charges,  and  on  March  10,  1836,  wrote  to 
the  Presbytery  returning  his  license  as  “  being  no  longer  in 
harmony  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.”  His 
younger  brother  Theodore  D.  Weld  (who  married  Angelica  Emily 
Grimke)  is  well  known  as  an  antislavery  agitator.  He  was  a 
convert  of  Finney’s,  who  gives  a  full  account  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  conversion  in  his  Memoirs  (1876),  pp.  184  ff.  He  too  was  a 
licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Oneida  and  entered  on  his  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  ministry  at  Lane  Seminary.  But  ”  tearing  away  from 
his  moorings  under  the  anti-slavery  excitement,  he  returned  his 
license  to  the  Presbytery,  abandoned  the  church,  discarded  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Bible,  silenced  his  golden-mouthed 
speech,  folded  his  eagle  wings  and  lived  in  the  solitude  and  mute¬ 
ness  of  the  grave”  (P.  H.  Fowler,  Historical  Sketch  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  within  the  Bounds  of  the  Synod  of  Central  New  York 
[1877],  p.  163). 

‘“Hinds,  as  cited  (Edition  2),  p.  156. 

‘“Spiritual  Wives,  vol.  il.  pp.  182-183;  Dixon  and  His  Copyists, 
p.  7;  Bible  Communism,  pp.  21,  23. 

‘“  Spiritual  Wives,  vol.  ii.  pp.  183,  184. 

‘“  By  ”  Male  Continence  ”  is  meant  an  obnoxious  method  of 
birth  control,  on  the  invention  of  which  Noyes  greatly  prided  him- 
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self,  and  of  all  the  most  intimate  details  of  which  he  speaks  with 
the  utmost  nonchalance.  It  was  required  to  be  practiced  in  the 
Association,  that  promiscuity  might  be  indulged  while  the  burden 
of  children  —  which  no  communism  can  live  under  —  was  avoided. 
Noyes  shows  a  nice  choice  of  words  when  he  defends  his  com¬ 
munity  against  the  charge  of  “  licentiousness,”  but  never,  so  far 
as  we  have  observed,  against  that  of  ”  lasciviousness,”  which  is 
perhaps  in  any  case  the  best  word  to  use  of  its  practices. 

See  Note  68  above. 

‘"In  Bible  Communism  (1853),  pp.  21-23,  Noyes  goes  over  much 
of  the  same  ground.  The  radical  principles  of  his  theory  of  the 
relation  of  the  sexes,  he  says  here,  were  “  early  deduced  from  the 
religious  system  evolved  in  New  Haven  in  1834,  were  avowed  in 
print  by  J.  H.  Noyes  in  1837,”  and  were  subsequently  discussed 
from  time  to  time.  "  These  principles,  though  avowed  in  1837, 
were  not  carried  into  action  in  any  way  by  any  of  the  members  of 
the  Putney  Association  till  1846.”  They  have,  indeed,  it  is  added, 
“never  been  carried  into  full  practical  embodiment  either  at 
Putney  or  Oneida,  but  have  been  held  by  the  Association  as  the 
principles  of  an  ultimate  state,  toward  which  society  among  them 
is  advancing  slowly  and  carefully  with  all  due  deference  to 
sentiments  and  relations  established  by  the  old  order  of  things.” 
All  that  is  meant  by  the  last  sentence  is  that  the  promiscuity  has 
been  confined  within  the  bounds  of  the  association  as  yet,  and 
has  not  yet  become  world-wide.  We  read  (p.  22) :  “  The  Associa¬ 
tion  in  respect  to  practical  innovations  limits  itself  to  its  own 
family  circle,  not  invading  society  around  it,  and  no  just  or  even 
legal  complaint  of  such  invasions  can  be  found  at  Putney  or 
Oneida.” 

‘"We  are  quoting  from  Male  Continence  (1872),  cd.  2,  1877, 
p.  19,  which  itself  quotes  from  Bible  Arguments  (1848),  p.  27. 
The  same  position  is  argued  more  fully,  but  in  much  the  same 
language  in  Bible  Communism  (1853),  proposition  16,  pp.  40  ff. 

“"Cf.  the  statement  in  American  Socialisms,  p.  616:  “As  the 
early  experiences  of  the  Community  were  of  two  kinds,  religious 
and  social,  so  each  of  these  experiences  produced  a  book.  The 
religious  book,  called  The  Beremi,  was  printed  at  Putney  in  1847, 
and  consisted  mainly  of  articles  published  in  the  periodicals  of 
the  Putney  School  during  the  previous  twelve  years.  The  social¬ 
istic  book,  called  Bible  Communism,  was  published  in  1848,  a  few 
months  after  the  settlement  of  Oneida,  and  was  the  frankest 
possible  disclosure  of  the  theory  of  entire  Communism,  for  which 
the  Community  was  then  imder  persecution.” 
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HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  LINCOLN'S  INN 
BARRISTER- AT-LAW 

I 

The  religious  interest  attaching  to  the  fortunes  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  his  descendants  up  to  the  time  of  the  schism 
inevitably  overshadows  the  political  aspects  of  the  history, 
even  in  circles  that  accept  the  historical  nature  of  the 
early  records.  Comparatively  little  thought  is  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  the  forces  that  were  at  play  in  the 
creation  and  molding  of  the  nation.  Yet  it  is  not  diflScult 
to  show  that  this  neglect  is  unwarrantable.  So  far  from 
meriting  less  attention  than  the  secular  history  of  other 
nations,  the  causes  that  influenced  the  making  of  the 
Jews  are  deser\'ing  of  study  on  two  grounds.  They  possess 
the  fascination  and  value  of  historical  factors  in  the  same 
measure  as  those  that  have  helped  to  form  other  secular 
history.  In  addition  they  claim  our  consideration  because 
of  their  effect  on  the  religion.  Life,  however  many-sided, 
is  always  a  unity,  and  no  single  facet  of  it  is  ever  isolated 
in  a  water-tight  compartment  shut  off  from  all  others. 
The  study  of  any  great  branch  of  a  people’s  activity  cannot 
be  wholly  disjoined  from  the  background  afforded  by  the 
other  phases  of  the  national  life,  least  of  all  where  the 
most  vital  manifestations  of  that  activity  are  evoked  by 
extraordinary  crises  in  its  political  experiences.  How  in¬ 
separable  politics  and  religion  are  in  the  case  we  have  to 
consider  is  most  easily  shown  by  an  illustration.  Cut  out 
all  that  depends  on  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  the  Exodus, 
the  wanderings,  and  the  monarchy  and  achievements  of 

*  Owing  to  space  limitations,  many  Biblical  passages  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  quoted  have  merely  been  cited.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  reader  will  make  allowances  for  the  difficulties  of  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  present  time  and  look  up  the  references  where 
necessary. 
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David  and  his  successors,  and  what  would  remain  of  the 
religion  of  Israel?  The  connection  is  so  close  that  any 
real  divorce  of  the  religious  history  from  the  national  is 
unthinkable;  and  in  the  long  run  we  shall  understand  the 
religion  the  better  if  we  attempt  for  once  to  study  the 
development  primarily  from  the  secular  point  of  view,  re¬ 
garding  the  religion  as  only  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
growth  of  the  nation. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  must  strike  any  attentive 
observer  of  the  patriarchal  history  is  the  tendency  to  sep¬ 
arate.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  centrifugal  force  or  cen¬ 
trifugal  forces  at  work.  Abraham  separates  from  his 
brothers;  then  Lot  and  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  Jacob 
and  Esau,  fall  apart,  and  there  are  incipient  divisions 
between  Jacob’s  sons;  while  in  Gen  xxv  6  we  read  how 
Abraham  sent  away  the  sons  of  the  concubines.  Some¬ 
times  one  reason  is  assigned,  sometimes  another ;  but, 
underlying  and  emphasizing  all  the  actual  occasions  for 
separation,  one  great  force  is  operative.  It  is  the  natural 
tendency  to  centrifugalism  which  is  inherent  in  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  race.  How  far  it  was  checked  at  a  later 
stage  we  shall  have  to  consider  hereafter;  but,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  we  have  to  emphasize  the  existence  of  this  tendency, 
and  then  note  the  secondary  causes  which  assisted  its  de¬ 
velopment  or  perhaps  in  some  cases  only  gave  expression 
to  it. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  of  these  causes  is  the  idealism  of 
the  race.  From  first  to  last  this  is  to  be  seen  operating  — 
fostering  and  emphasizing  the  centrifugal  tendency  for 
the  most  part,  though  sometimes  acting  as  a  unifying 
force.  This  idealism  manifests  itself  particularly  in  two 
forms,  but  these  are  closely  intertwined  —  the  relationship 
towards  God  and  the  desire  for  political  and  territorial 
greatness.  The  command  to  Abraham  to  leave  his  kindred 
and  his  country  permits  no  doubt  as  to  this :  “  I  will  make 
of  thee  a  great  nation,  an<l  I  will  bless  thee  and  make  thy 
name  great:  and  be  thou  a  blessing”  (Gen  xii  2) ;  “  Unto 
thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land”  (ver.  7).  These  ideas 
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recur  again  and  again,  but  for  the  moment  one  only  of 
their  consequences  is  of  special  interest  to  us  —  the  natural 
tendency  to  aloofness  and  separation  that  they  would 
foster  in  the  early  days  of  the  race. 

Next  to  the  centrifugal  tendencies  of  the  idealism  we 
may  mention  two  other  internal  causes,  that  might  have 
proved  less  effective  in  a  people  of  somewhat  different  psy¬ 
chology  —  the  recurring  jealousies  and  the  effects  of 
differences  of  temperament.  The  hostility  of  Sarah  and 
Hagar  (Gen  xvi,  xxi  9ff.),  with  the  consequent  friction 
between  Ishmael  and  Sarah  (xxi  9-14),  the  natural  in¬ 
compatibility  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  the  jealousy  of  Joseph’s 
brothers,  were  all  contributory  to  the  dominance  of  cen- 
trifugalism.  Had  there  been  any  adequate  binding  force 
to  counteract  them  during  this  period,  the  result  might 
have  been  different;  but  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Genesis 
narrative  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  traced. 

The  natural  expansion  of  the  patriarchal  familice  —  to 
borrow  the  appropriate  term  from  Roman  law  —  inevi¬ 
tably  drove  the  wedge  home.  The  patriarchs  were  individ¬ 
uals,  but  their  households  consisted  not  merely  of  wives 
and  children,  but  also  of  slaves.  The  conception  that  they 
were  tribes  or  clans  lacks  foundation;  but  the  sources 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  they  were  the  heads  of  very 
large  familiae.  The  narrative  of  the  separation  of  Abraham 
and  Lot  throw’s  light  on  the  disruptive  force  of  expansion 
with  the  friction  it  brought  in  its  train  (Gen  xiii  .5-7). 
The  tw’O  reasons  given  for  the  parting  —  the  inability  of 
the  land  to  bear  them  both,  and  the  strife  between  their 
herdsmen  —  are  in  reality  one,  for  it  w’^as  the  expansion 
that  rendereil  the  strife  a  serious  factor,  even  if  it  did  not 
originally  cause  it. 

Thus  the  first  great  tendency  that  w’e  find  at  w’ork  dom¬ 
inating  the  history  of  the  period  is  centrifugalism,  fostered 
and  increased  by  various  minor  forces  operating  for  a  long 
time  without  any  visible  check.  Nor  should  we  fail  to  note 
that  the  semi-nomad  stage  of  civilization  to  which  the 
patriarchs  belong,  w’ith  its  lack  of  a  permanent  territory. 
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provided  conditions  that  were  singularly  favorable  to  the 
free  play  of  the  disruptive  forces. 

Jf  the  idealism  of  the  race  contributed  to  the  strength 
of  centrifugalism,  it  also  operated  to  shape  its  fortunes  in 
other  ways.  ■  The  special  relationship  to  God,  the  tendency 
towards  what  may  be  called  separateness  (i.e.  the  ideal  of 
becoming  a  separated  people),  the  strong  consciousness  of 
being  links  in  the  'great  living  chain  of  generations  that 
inherited  the  covenants,  are  all  evident  in  the  narratives 
of  Genesis.  Taken  together  with  the  fact  that  the  patri¬ 
archs  were  strangers  and  sojourners  in  the  land,  and  with 
the  practice  on  an  extensive  scale  of  endogamy,  these  traits 
had  the  effect  of  making  a  stock  of  which,  in  the  future,  it 
might  be  truly  said,  “  Lo,  it  is  a  people  that  dwell  alone  ” 
(Nu  xxiii  9).  Most  of  the  factors  are  too  obvious  to  call 
for  further  notice. 

Centrifugalism  and  separateness  are  thus  the  two  dom¬ 
inating  tendencies  of  the  period;  and  in  regard  to  both 
we  find  internal  factors,  rooted  in  psychology,  called  into 
play  and  reenforced  by  the  pressure  of  external  influences. 
If,  for 'example,  the  tendency  to  separateness  leads  nat¬ 
urally  to  endogamy,  we  find  this  strengthened  by  such 
causes  as  the  friction  between  Rebekah  and  her  Hittite 
daughters-in-law  (Gen  xxvii  46  ff.),  the  religious  barrier 
between  Israel  and  Shechem  (Gen  xxxiv),  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  foreigners  occupied  by  the  patriarchs  in  Pale.stine. 

But  history  is  molded  not  merely  by  general  tendencies, 
and  even  in  this  period  we  see  two  other  vital  factors  at 
work  —  the  personality  of  one  great  man,  Abraham,  and 
the  distinctive  quality  of  his  religion.  Both  of  these  are 
better  considered  later,  when  the  materials  for  comparison 
and  contrast  throw  into  relief  the  essential  aspects.  Fot* 
the  moment  it  is  sufficient  to  point  t6  the  fact  that,  without 
the  personality  and  religion  of  Abraham,  there  would  have 
been  no  Moses  or  David,  no  Israel  or  Judah. 

When  the  Israelites  descended  into  Egypt  the  two  great 
tendencies  were  still  at  work.  True,  endogamy  is  no  longer 
the  absolute  rule,  as  we  see  from  Gen  xxxviii  and  xli  45; 
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and  the  mixed  multitude  of  Exodus  shows  that  unions  with 
Egyptians  became  common.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  Egyptians  to  eat  with  Hebrews  (Gen  xliii  32),  and 
the  religious  and  racial  differences,  contributed  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  feeling  of  separateness ;  and  this  prob¬ 
ably  received  a  powerful  impulse,  at  the  time  of  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Hyksos,  from  the  wave  of  anti-foreign  feeling 
represented  by  Ahmose. 

Our  authorities  present  us  with  a  complete  blank  for  the 
period  between  the  death  of  Joseph  and  the  accession  of 
Ramses  II.,  except,  perhaps,  for  one  notice.^  We  read  in 
1  Ch  vii  21  ff.  of  certain  sons  of  Ephraim  “  whom  the  men 
of  Gath  that  were  bom  in  the  land  slew,  because  they  came 
down  to  take  away  their  cattle.”  This  looks  as  if  Ephraim- 
ites  had  made  an  unsuccessful  raid  on  Gath  during  the 
Egyptian  period;  and  when  the  small  extent  of  the  cities 
of  that  day  is  remembered,  and  the  insignificance  of  the 
forces  employed  in  their  defense,^  there  is  nothing  improb¬ 
able  in  the  notice.  The  information  about  Sheerah  is  too 
scanty  to  permit  any  considerable  inferences  to  be  drawn ; 
but,  taking  the  two  items  together,  we  may  hold  that  in 
the  Chronicler’s  view  the  Ephraimites  did  not  simply  re¬ 
main  rooted  in  Goshen  for  400  years. 

*  This  Is,  however,  of  doubtful  interpretation  and  value. 

*See  BS,  Jan.  1917,  pp.  107-110.  Professor  M.  Lohr,  who  has 
read  this  in  typescript,  kindly  draws  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  expression  “  came, down,"  which  is  here  used  of  the  Eph¬ 
raimites,  is  inept  for  persons  coming  from  Egypt.  He  urges,  there¬ 
fore,  that  they  are  probably  regarded  as  occupying  Mt.  Ephraim, 
so  that  the  notice  refers  to  some  period  subsequent  to  the  Con¬ 
quest.  The  point  appears  to  be  well  taken,  but  I  scarcely  think  it 
decisive.  The  Chronicler  seems  to  have  considered  that  the  epi¬ 
sode  occurred  in  the  lifetime  of  Ephraim.  We  do  not  know  with 
certainty  where  Gath  was  situated,  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
its  position  together  with  the  particular  route  taken  by  the  Eph¬ 
raimites,  or  possibly  even  some  special  linguistic  usage  current 
when  this  notice  received  its  present  form,  did  not  justify  the 
employment  of  the  term.  Or  again  the  Chronicler  may  have  used 
an  infelicitous  expression  in  summarizing  the  information  before 
him.  Hence  it  may  be  that  if  we  knew  more,  the  linguistic  diffi¬ 
culty  would  disappear. 

Vol.  LXXVIII.  No.  310.  6 
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The  Egyptian  period  first  introduces  us  to  the  fuD  oper¬ 
ation  of  that  great  force  which  throughout  the  national 
history  has  shared  with  the  religious  motive  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  separatism  the  task  of  combating  centrifugal- 
ism,  viz.  foreign  pressure.  In  the  patriarchal  age  there 
had  been  signs  of  it  in  the  friction  with  Abimelech’s  serv¬ 
ants  (G^n  xxi  25,  xxvi  25  ff.),  but  the  men  of  Shechem  had 
been  prepared  to  fuse  themselves  into  a  single  people  with 
the  Israelites;  and,  with  the  fi*eedom  of  intermarriage  ob¬ 
servable  during  the  Egyptian  period,  the  absorption  of 
Israel  into  other  peoples  was  not  inconceivable.  The  anti- 
foreign  feeling  roused  by  the-Hyksos  domination,  which  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  that  people,  has  already  been  noticed : 
nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  from  the  first  the  Israelites 
had  been  quartered  in  a  special  district  (Goshen),  where, 
as  we  know  from  I*apyrus  Anastasi  VI.,  foreign  nomads 
and  their  herds  were  sometimes  sustained  in  the  domain  of 
Pharaoh.  When  Pithoni  and  Raamses  were  built  as  store- 
cities,  Egj’ptian  garrisons  and  populations  would  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  district.  But  by  that  time  the  policy  of 
oppression  inaugurated  by  Ramses  II.  was  already  coun¬ 
teracting  centrifugalism  in  the  strongest  possible  way.  On 
the  whole,  then,  the  forces  at  work  during  this  period  in¬ 
evitably  tended  to  strengthen  the  separateness  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  to  prevent  its  assimilation  or  disruption.  At  this 
point  it  is  desirable  to  glance  at  the  organization  that  had 
developed.  We  read  of  elders,  who  of  course  would  be 
purely  tribal,  and  “  officers  of  the  children  of  Israel  which 
Pharaoh’s  taskmasters  had  set  over  them  ”  (Ex  v  14),  but 
there  is  no  sign  whatever  of  any  national  authority.  And 
in  the  Mosaic  age  we  find  the  tribal  sentiment  dominant. 
At  Sinai  twelve  pillars,  according  to  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  (Ex  xxiv  4),  are  erected.  The  spies,  judges,  and 
officers  are  appointed  by  tribes  (Nu  xiii,  Dt  xvi  18),  the 
land  law  is  purely  tribal,  and  the  feeling  is  so  strong  that, 
in  the  case  of  heiresses,  intermarriage  with  men  of  another 
tribe  is  prohibited  (Nu  xxxvi).  Here  we  find  the  sentiment 
asserting  itself  in  a  way  that  shows  how  far  the  tribe  was 
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from  being  merged  in  the  nation.  For  our  present  pur¬ 
pose  we  are  concerned  to  eiuphasize  the  connection  between 
tribalism  and  centrifugalism.  Where  the  tribal  feeling 
overshadows  the  national,  the  soil  is  prepared  for  disin¬ 
tegration  and  civil  war,  and  the  principle  of  centrifugalism 
finds  full  scope.  On  the  other  hand,  external  pressure 
might  be  —  and  at  certain  periods  actually  was  —  strong 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  tribal  centrifugalism. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  Egyptian  period,  all  the  main 
influences  that  were  to  mold  the  history  of  the  people 
throughout  the  ages  had  come  into  play.  Centrifugalism 
and  separatism,  the  special  religious  position  and  external 
pressure,  —  those  are  the  four  great  forces  that  stand  out 
in  the  web  of  the  national  history,  mingling  though  they 
do  at  all  times  with  other  factors,*  personal,  climatic,  eco¬ 
nomic,  intellectual,  and  so  forth. 

The  oppression  inevitably  led  to  a  revival  of  national 
and  religious  feeling  among  the  Hebrews.  We  see  its  first 
recorded  manifestation  in  the  narrative  of  Moses’  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  dispute  between  a  Hebrew  and  an  Egyptian. 
The  people  who  had  not  been  too  faithful  to  the  God  of 
Abraham  (Ezk  xxiii  3,  8,  etc.)  naturally  began  to  remem¬ 
ber  Him  in  their  distress.  Then  came  the  death  of  Ramses, 
the  revelation  on  the  Mount,  and  the  return  of  Moses.  In 
the  succeeding  plagues  the  strife  of  the  peoples  is  merged 
in  the  battle  of  the  gods.  The  great  deliverance  and  the 
events  leading  up  to  it  constituted  a  manifestation  of  the 
divine  power  which  sank  deep  into  the  national  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  has  never  ceased  to  operate  by  way  of  tightening 
the  grip  of  the  religion  on  the  people.  It  was  the  deliv¬ 
erance  from  Egj’pt  that,  more  than  any  part  of  the  forma¬ 
tive  period,  decided  the  future  history  of  the  Israelites. 

We  have,  then,  a  loose  aggregation  of  tribes,  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  a  common  descent,  a  common  danger,  a  common 
history,  a  common  relationship  to  their  God,  and  the  pre¬ 
eminent  leadership  of  one  man.  For  the  moment  centrifu¬ 
galism  was  outmatched  by  the  perilous  situation  in  which 
they  all  stood.  Behind  them  was  the  Egyptian  corvee,  in 
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front  the  Amalekites.  We  cannot  now  identify  with  cer¬ 
tainty  the  site  of  the  first  battle,  but  it  is  absolutely  clear 
from  Ex  xvii  8  ff.  that  the  united  forces  of  Israel  had  some 
diflQculty  in  defeating  the  enemy.  Had  they  been  dividefl 
into  two  or  more  federations  of  tribes,  the  separate  bodies 
would  have  suffered  overwhelming  defeat.  Secession  was 
not  a  practical  possibility  in  the  Mosaic  age,  for  it  must 
have  meant  destruction  to  all  the  separate  parts. 

In  approaching  the  work  of  the  desert  period  it  is  well 
to  glance  at  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  had  to 
be  accomplished.  Our  information  here  is  uncommonly 
full,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  every  law  introduces 
us  to  some  problem  of  life  or  thought  and  the  solution 
propounded  for  it;  and  that  much  the  same  holds  good, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  narratives  and  of  many  of 
the  observations  in  the  speeches.  But,  for  our  present 
purpose,  many  of  these  may  be  laid  aside  as  being  devoid  of 
political  significance.  The  precise  steps  taken  to  provide 
meat  and  drink  for  the  people  on  various  occasions  do  not 
touch  the  present  inquiry,  nor  does  the  law  of  gleaning  or 
of  pledge.  With  the  religion,  too,  we  are  concerned  on 
this  occasion  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  important  political 
bearings. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  intensity  of 
tribal  feeling  during  this  epoch.  The  Israelites  in  Egypt 
had,  in  fact,  been  a  company  of  separate  tribes  without  any 
common  organs  of  government.  While  this  forms  the 
background  of  much  of  the  organization  and  work  of 
Moses,  the  diflSculty  it  threw  in  the  way  of  the  erection  of 
a  strong  central  power  must  not  be  overlooked.  “Ye  take 
too  much  upon  you,  seeing  all  the  congregation  are  holy, 
every  one  of  them,  and  the  Lord  is  among  them :  wherefore 
then  lift  ye  up  yourselves  above  the  assembly  of  the  Lord  ?  ” 
(Nu  xvi  3).  Nor,  as  we  shall  see,  was  it  ever  possible 
successfully  to  overcome  this  feeling.  Another  less  im¬ 
portant  force  that  greatly  infiuenced  the  course  of  the  l^is- 
lation  may  be  noticed  in  passing  —  I  refer  to  the  blood 
feud  and  the  sentiment  of  vengeance.  Inasmuch  as  this 
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is  common  to  all  early  peoples  and  was  of  relatively  small 
political  importance,  we  need  not  linger  over  it.  The  legal 
rules  adopted  reckoned  with  the  difficulties  it  presented, 
and  were  ultimately  successful  in  eliminating  the  danger 
to  society  which  was  inherent  in  this  institution. 

More  important  for  our  purpose  is  the  question  of  the 
treatment  accorded  to  foreigners.  It  is  clear  that  the 
policy  here  was  largely  dictated  by  the  religion.  Moses 
himself  had  married  a  Midianite  girl.  He  sought  to  induce 
his  wife’s  kinsman  to  join  the  Israelites.  According  to  the 
LXX  text  of  Nu  X  31,  he  even  promised  that  “  thou  shalt 
be  an  elder  amongst  us.”  ‘He  expressly  permitted  certain 
unions  with  Midianite  women  (Nu  xxxi  18),  and  foreign 
captives  generally  (Dt  xxi  10  ff.),  provided  that  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  nations  excepted  on  strictly  religious 
grounds  (Dt  vii  Iff.).  Edomites  and  Egyptians  could  be 
admitted  to  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  in  the  third 
generation  (xxiii  8ff.).  The  exclusion  of  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  (xxiii  4  ff.)  is  actuated  by  the  hostility  of  their 
attitude  towards  the  wandering  Israelites.  These  pro¬ 
visions,  and  the  policy  adopted  generally  in  the  legislation, 
show  us  that  there  was  no  objection  to  foreigners  as  such. 
Except  where  there  was  danger  to  the  religion,  intermar¬ 
riage  was  freely  permitted;  and  the  ancient  equivalent  of 
full  naturalization  was  allowed  to  the  third  generation  of 
certain  peoples  and  to  the  first  generation  of  the  friendly 
Keiiites.  The  policy  is  favorable  to  assimilation  by  Israel 
where  there  is  no  historical  antipathy  or  religious  peril. 
This,  of  course,  throws  into  bolder  relief  the  attitude 
adopted  where  there  was  danger  of  religious  assimilation 
o/  Israel.  And  here  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  important 
fact  that  the  people  were  to  invade  a  country  which  was 
much  too  large  for  their  immediate  requirements,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  number  of  hostile  and  relatively  powerful  peo¬ 
ples  that  followed  religious  and  other  usages  that  menaced 
the  national  ideal  of  morality  and  holiness.  The  legisla¬ 
tion  constantly  emphasizes  these  points.  The  overwhelm¬ 
ing  numbers,  and  religious  dangers,  form  the  theme  of  Ex 
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xxiii  28-33.  The  peril  to  the  purity  of  Israel's  faith  is 
driven  home  in  most  emphatic  language  in  xxxiv  12  ff.  The 
menace  to  morality  and  holiness  is  the  burden  of  Lev 
xviii  3-5  (cp.  24  ff.). 

One  other  matter  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  original 
intention  was  that  after  leaving  Sinai,  the  Israelites 
should  invade  Canaan  from  the  south  in  the  second  or 
third  year  of  the  Exodus.^  It  was  only  the  failure  of  the 
people’s  morale  after  the  report  of  the  spies,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  crushing  defeat,  that  led  to  the  long  periwl  of 
wandering  in  the  wilderness;  and  in  estimating  the  states¬ 
manship  and  intentions  of  Moses  this  must  never  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

This  lack  of  morale  is  seen  more  than  once.  The  fugitive 
Israelites  left  Egypt  with  a  broken  spirit  (Ex  xiii  17,  xiv 
11-14).  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  surprising  in  the 
failure  of  courage  that  was  displayed  after  the  return  of 
the  spies.  And  this  was  a  danger  that  Moses  feare<l  long 
subsequently,  when  the  long  desert  wanderings  had  in  fact 
restored  the  tone  of  the  people’s  sentiment.  It  was  this 
that  alarmed  him  when  the  trans-Jordanic  settlement  was 
mooted  (Nu  xxxii  7-10,  14  f.).  The  moral  effects  of  the 
long  oppression  left  their  imprint  on  the  spirit  of  the 
people  for  many  years,  and  it  was  only  as  the  result  of  the 
wanderings  that  this  difficulty  was  overcome. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  conditions  that  the  work  of  the 
desert  age  should  be  studied ;  and  in  that  study  three  of  the 
four  great  factors  —  the  relationship  to  God  in  its  political 
implications,  centrifugalism,  and  separatism  —  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  fourth,  foreign  j)ressure,  during  this 
period  takes  the  form  of  compelling  the  sojourn  in  the 
desert;  but  there  is  naturally  no  direct  contact  such  as  wc 
find  in  other  ages. 

At  the  first  glance,  it  is  obvious  that  the  period  of  the 
wanderings  automatically  contributed  something  towards 
the  strength  of  national  unity  which  was  independent  of 
any  policy  or  design.  The  mere  fact  that  the  tribes  acted 
>  See  BS,  July,  1916,  and  Oct  1919. 
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together  for  forty  years  under  a  single  outstanding  leader, 
and  underwent  common  trials,  necessarily  endowed  them 
with  the  consolidating  force  of  a  vital  historical  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  memory  of  the  common  possession  of  a  great 
statesman  and  patriot. 

The  relationship  to  God  on  its  political  side  tended  to 
counteract  centrifugalism  and  to  weld  the  tribes  into  a 
single  unit.  The  fundamental  offer  of  the  Sinaitic  cove¬ 
nant  makes  this  clear :  “  Ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure 
unto  me  from  among  all  peoples  .  .  .  and  ye  shall  be  unto 
me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation  ”  (Ex  xix  5f.). 
“  A  holy  nation,”  be  it  observed,  —  not,  in  the  language  of 
Genesis,  a  company  of  peoples.  Twelve  pillars  are  erected, 
“according  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel”  (Ex  xxiv  4), 
for  the  ratification  of  that  covenant;  but  thenceforth,  and 
throughout  the  legislation,  the  view  is  taken  that  the  unit 
is  the  single  people  of  Israel,  not  the  twelve  tribes.  The 
covenants  made  Israel  a  nation  just  as  truly  as  they  placed 
it  in  a  special  relationship  to  God,  and  this  aspect  of  their 
operation  should  be  emphasized.  “  The  Lord  hath  avouched 
thee  this  day  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  himself”  (Dt 
xxvi  18).  The  public  sacrifices  of  Nu  xxviii  f.  are  on  a 
national,  not  a  tribal,  basis.  They  are  offered  on  behalf 
of  a  single  Israel,  not  of  the  twelve  tribes.  The  conception 
of  a  company  of  peoples  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  policy  ol 
the  Law  towards  the  Israelites.  In  all  its  parts  the  legis¬ 
lation  proceeds  oh  the  view  that  the  people  is  the  unit, 
though  for  certain  administrative  purposes  the  tribal  or¬ 
ganization  is  utilize<l  and  even  expanded.  The  solitary 
exception  to  this  rule  well  illustrates  the  conflict  between 
the  national  policy  of  Moses  and  the  centrifugal  tendency. 
When  he  provides  that  daughters  may  inherit  land  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  tribalism  scents  a  danger.  A  deputation  waits 
on  the  lawgiver  and  secures  the  concession  that  heiresses 
may  only  marry  within  their  own  tribe  to  avoid  the  aliena¬ 
tion  from  it  of  any  portion  of  the  property  of  its  lot  (Nu 
xxxvi).  The  narrative  and  resulting  laws  clearly  illumi¬ 
nate  the  true  state  of  popular  feeling,  the  extreme  strength 
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and  narrowness  of  the  tribal  sentiment  and  the  lack  of 
national  vision.  But  they  also  serve  to  throw  into  relief 
the  dominant  tendency  of  the  religious  relationship  and 
Mosaic  policy  to  combat  centrifugalism. 

The  policy  of  religious  separatism  which  is  so  prominent 
a  feature  of  the  thought  and  enactments  of  the  age,  by 
giving  all  Israelites  a  marked  differentia  from  all  non- 
Israelites,  and  also  by  its  moral  effects,  tended  in  the  same 
direction.  It,  too,  is  strongly  stressed  in  the  very  words 
we  have  already  quoted  from  the  fundamental  offer  to 
show  the  policy  of  unification.  “  A  peculiar  treasure  from 
among  all  peoples,”  “  a  kingdom  of  priests,”  “  a  holy  na¬ 
tion,” —  each  phrase  in  turn  adds  something  to  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  separation  of  this  people  from  all  others. 
Historical  experience  and  separatism  are  shown  to  us 
blended  together  in  the  words  of  Moses  in  Ex  xxxiii  16. 
This  inevitably  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  power  of 
resistance  to  assimilative  tendencies.  “  And  ye  shall  be 
holy  unto  me:  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy,  and  have  separate<l 
you  from  the  peoples,  that  ye  should  be  mine  ”  (Lev  xx  26). 
That  is  the  keynote  of  much  of  the  legislation  the  special 
provisions  of  which  do  not  touch  our  present  subject. 
Their  joint  effect,  however,  would  be  partly  external  and 
partly  internal.  Externally  they  would  make  a  barrier  be¬ 
tween  Israelites  and  non-Israelites  and  a  bond  of  union 
among  all  Israelites.  Internally  they  would  inspire  the 
people  with  a  feeling  of  self-respect  and  moral  worth.  Both 
alike  tended  to  maintain  their  unity  and  exclusiveness. 

We  have  already  glanced  at  the  conditions  that  necessi¬ 
tated  the  stressing  of  a  policy  of  separateness  if  Israel 
were  to  maintain  itself  and  its  religion  in  Canaan  —  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  more  powerful  peoples  and  the 
nature  of  their  worship  and  conceptions  of  morality.  In¬ 
deed,  the  passages  already  cited  from  Leviticus  are  found 
in  association  with  legislation  directed  to  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  distinctive  standards  of  individual  and 
national  holiness.  At  this  point  the  reasoned  commands 
of  Dt  vii  1-7  may  be  quoted  as  giving  a  forcible  summary 
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alike  of  the  policy  of  separation  and  the  reasons  for  its 
necessity : — 

“  When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bring  thee  into  the  land 
whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it,  and  shall  cast  out  many 
nations  before  thee,  the  Hittite,  and  the  Girgashite,  and  the 
Amorite,  and  the  Canaanite,  and  the  Perizzite,  and  the 
Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite,  seven  nations  greater  and  might¬ 
ier  than  thou;  and  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver 
them  up  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  smite  them ;  then  thou 
shalt  utterly  destroy  them;  thou  shalt  make  no  covenant 
with  them,  nor  shew  mercy  unto  them:  neither  shalt  thou 
make  marriages  with  them;  thy  daughter  thou  shalt  not 
give  unto  his  son,  nor  his  daughter  shalt  thou  take  unto 
thy  son.  For  he  will  turn  away  thy  son  from  following 
me,  that  they  may  serve  other  gods:  so  will  the  anger  of 
the  Lord  be  kindled  against  you,  and  he  will  destroy  thee 
quickly.  But  thus  shaU  ye  deal  with  them;  ye  shall 
break  down  their  altars,  and  dash  in  pieces  their  pillars, 
and  hew  down  their  Asherim,  and  bum  their  graven  images 
with  fire.  For  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God:  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar 
people  unto  himself,  above  all  peoples  that  are  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  Lord  did  not  set  his  love  upon 
you,  nor  choose  you,  because  ye  were  more  in  number  than 
any  people;  for  ye  were  the  fewest  of  all  peoples.” 

The  possession  of  a  common  system  of  law  acts  as  a 
unifying  force;  and  hence  we  must  assign  indirect  political 
importance  to  the  legislative  and  judicial  work  of  Moses 
in  the  civil  and  criminal  fields.  Some  of  his  enactments, 
however,  had  a  more  direct  political  bearing.  The  most 
striking  of  these  is  undoubtedly  the  law  of  pilgrimage. 
On  its  religious  side  the  central  sanctuary  was  intended 
to  have  a  far-reaching  effect  in  guarding  the  people  from 
apostasy  and  idolatrous  practices  (Dt  xii) :  on  its  political 
it  had  consequences  which  necessitated  its  destruction 
when  the  final  schism  came.  The  best  way  of  ascertaining 
the  political  value  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances  is  by  giving 
careful  consideration  to  the  steps  that  were  taken  to  undo 
their  effect  when  Israel  was  permanently  rent  into  two. 
Jeroboam  was  unquestionably  the  ablest  Hebrew  statesman 
of  his  generation.  He  had  raised  himself  from  nothing  to 
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the  throne  ot  the  larger  portion  of  the  Hebrew  tribes ;  and, 
while  he  was  undeniably  favored  by  circumstances,  it  is 
perfectly  plain  that  he  possessed  great  ability.  He  was  in 
a  position  to  know  what  were  the  effects  of  the  various 
institutions;  and  it  was  indispensable  for  him  to  take 
measures  to  counteract  those  that  made  for  national  unity. 
Consequently  special  importance  attaches  to  his  selection 
of  the  points  for  attack  and  to  the  nature  of  the  blows  he 
directed  against  them: — 

“  And  Jeroboam  said  in  his  heart,  Now  shall  the  king¬ 
dom  return  to  the  house  of  David:  if  this  people  go  up  to 
offer  sacrifices  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  then 
shall  the  heart  of  this  people  turn  again  unto  their  lord, 
even  unto  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah;  and  they  shall  kill 
me,  and  return  to  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah.  Whereupon 
the  king  took  counsel,  and  made  two  calves  of  gold;  and 
he  said  unto  them.  It  is  too  much  for  you  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem;  behold  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  he  set  the  one  in  Beth-el, 
and  the  other  put  he  in  Dan.  And  this  thing  became  a  sin ; 
for  the  people  went  to  worship  before  the  one,  even  unto 
Dan.  And  he  made  houses  of  high  places,  and  made 
priests  from  among  all  the  people,  w’hich  were  not  of  the 
sons  of  Levi.  And  Jeroboam  ordained  a  feast  in  the  eighth 
month,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  like  unto  the 
feast  that  is  in  Judah,  and  he  went  up  unto  the  altar;  so 
did  he  in  Beth-el,  sacrificing  unto  the  calves  that  he  had 
made:  and  he  placecl  in  Beth-el  the  priests  of  the  high 
places  which  he  had  made.  And  he  went  up  unto  the  altar 
which  he  had  made  in  Beth-el  on  the  fifteenth  day  in  the 
eighth  month,  even  in  the  month  which  he  had  devised  of 
his  own  heart:  and  he  ordained  a  feast  for  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  went  up  unto  the  altar,  to  bum  incense  ” 
(1  K  xii  26-33  K 

The  whole  passage  has  been  quoted  because  it  shows  so 
clearly  how  Mosaic  legislation  that  was  primarily  religious 
in  character  operated  against  centrifugalism  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  field. 

Let  us  just  consider  the  reasons  for  his  changes.  He 
did  not  seek  to  abolish  the  institutions  he  attacked  alto¬ 
gether.  That  would  have  been  impossible,  for  he  could 
not  change  the  whole  mentality  of  his  age.  On  the  con- 
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trary,  he  found  it  necessary  to  substitute  other  institutions 
outwardly  almost  identical,  though  in  reality  subtly  un¬ 
like.  And  so  with  profound  insight  into  the  psychology  of 
his  people  he  opposed  a  form  of  syncretism  to  the  purer 
Mosaic  faith.  The  Baal  of  Israel  was  likened  to  th6  baals 
of  the  surrounding  peoples  by  the  introduction  of  the  bull 
of  Hadad,  the  baal  par  excellence.  It  was  because  the 
historical  and  unique  Ark,  with  its  clustering  associations, 
worked  for  national  unity  that  the  bull  was  introduced  as  a 
counter-attraction  into  the  imageless  worship  of  the  Baal 
of  Israel.  It  was  because  the  law  of  pilgrimage  tended 
towards  national  unity  that  Jeroboam  took  steps  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  periodical  visits  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  because 
the  Levitical  priesthood  was  a  powerful  force  in  the  same 
direction,  that  he  created  a  fresh  priesthoml  with  none  but 
northern  associations,  owing  its  position  not  to  history  or 
the  choice  of  Goil,  but  simply  and  solely  to  the  favor  of  a 
king  to  whom  it  was  consequently  devoted  (cp.  Am  vii 
10  If.)  and  dependent  on  the  continued  separation  of  the 
two  kingdoms  for  its  priestly  status.  Again,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  common  religious  observances  made  for  unity  that  he 
ordained  a  feast  for  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  month 
which  he  had  devised.^  But  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the 
lessons  to  be  learnt.  Both  systems,  that  of  Moses  and  that 
of  Jeroboam,  were  submitted  in  the  course  of  history  to  the 
most  exacting  tests  that  can  be  conceived.  And  the  results 
were  supremely  unlike.  While  abuses  crept  into  both  and 
were  cleared  away,  the  prophet’s  system  has  enabled  his 
people  to  emerge  ultimately  faithful  and  triumphant  from 
the  appalling  trials  of  two  exiles,  while  the  king’s  had  no 
such  power.  Wherein  lies  the  reason  for  this  difference? 
Not  in  superior  numbers  or  wealth,  for  Judah  was  the 
smaller  and  poorer  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Not  in  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  blood,  for  the  stock  was  the  same  in  all  essentials. 
Not  in  the  pilgrimages,  or  the  priesthood,  or  the  date  of  a 
festival ;  for,  in  the  exile,  the  pilgrimages  were  impossible, 
^Probably  a  later  harvest  in  the  north  made  this  a  popular 
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the  priesthood  did  not  function,  and  nothing  could  turn 
on  whether  a  festival  (if  celebrated  at  all),  was  kept  in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  month.  The  reason  lies  elsewhere. 
Fundamentally  the  imageless  worship  was  a  religion  that 
differed  most  vitally  from  the  heathen  cults:  the  bull 
worship,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  compromise  with  heath¬ 
enism.  Again,  the' Levitical  priesthood,  whatever  its  back- 
slidings,  could  return  to  the  Law,  to  which,  in  the  last 
resort,  it  owed  its  existence;  but  the  priesthood  of  Israel 
was,  by  its  nature,  compelled,  in  all  circumstances,  to 
reject  the  book  which  proved  its  illegitimacy.  The  Jews 
could,  and  ultimately  did,  find  in  it  a  source  of  life;  but 
this  was  not  open  to  those  who  followed  Jeroboam.  The 
Israelite  monarchy  was  based  on  the  despiritualization  of 
the  idea  of  God  and  the  rejection  of  the  Torah :  the  Judman, 
on  the  other  hand,  however  faithless  its  occupants  may 
frequently  have  be^  to  spiritual  religion,  rested  on  noth¬ 
ing  that  was  incompatible  with  it,  and  always  had  the 
possibility  of  returning  to  the  Torah.  To  establish  his 
throne  Jeroboam  perforce  took  a  line  that  ultimately  de¬ 
stroyed  both  religion  and  people.  And  so  we  learn  yet 
another  historical  lesson.  We  see  that  the  great  spiritual 
command  of  the  Decalogue  possesses  direct  political  power 
of  an  extraordinary  kind,  and  we  recall  the  fact  that  the 
religion  of  Abraham  had  been  marked  by  this  distinctive 
quality.  Thei-e  can  be  no  more  striking  evidence  of  the 
statesmanship  of  the  Mosaic  provisions,  and  the  state¬ 
building  and  nation-j)reserving  power  of  the  religion,  than 
the  measures  taken  by  the  arch  opponent  of  national  unity 
to  undo  them,  and  the  remarkable  difference  in  the  outcome 
of  the  two  systems  when  submitted  to  the  final  tmiiendons 
test. 

If  it  is  the  law  of  pilgrimage  that  first  impresses  the 
mind  with  the  political  effects  of  the  central  sanctuary,  we 
must  be  careful  to  remember  that  that  is  not  the  only  way 
in  which  the  religious  capital  operated  in  favor  of  the 
national  unity.  During  the  lifetime  of  Moses  there  had 
been  a  supreme  court  for  the  trial  of  cases  of  exceptional 
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difficulty  which  were  reserved  for  it  by  the  ordinary  judges 
(Ex  xviii).  At  first  this  consisted  of  Moses  alone.  Later 
we  find  the  high  priest  and  others  associated  with  him 
(Nu  xxvii,  etc.).  Now  it  was  enacted  that  this  institution 
should  be  continued  at  the  religious  capital  (Dt  xvii  8ff.). 
This  gave  to  the  whole  nation  the  benefits  of  a  directing 
head  in  the  legal  sphere,  and  insured  the  rule  of  a  single 
system  of  law  throughout  the  country.  Furthermore,  the 
possession  of  this  capital  provided  an  organizing  center 
and  brain  for  the  great  institution  through  which  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Mosaic  religion  radiated  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  —  the  Levitical  priesthood.  And 
this  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  political  effects  of 
this  —  the  remaining  object  of  Jeroboam’s  attack. 

In  surveying  the  conditions  of  the  work  of  Moses  we  ob¬ 
served  the  great  power  of  tribalism.  The  lawgiver  might 
strive  to  make  a  single  nation,  but  at  the  outset  he  was 
confronted  with  a  number  of  tribes  of  common  origin  and 
customs  without  a  single  national  organ;  and  the  case  of 
the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  shows  us  quite  clearly  that  at 
the  end  of  his  life  he  still  had  to  reckon  with  separate 
entities  that  were  averse  to  all  fusion.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  there  was  naturally  no  common  administrative 
service  of  any  kind.  Moses  alone,  as  the  leader  in  the  his¬ 
torical  emergency,  was  the  common  organ  of  all  the  tribes. 
Even  he  had  to  maintain  his  authority  against  a  rude  chal¬ 
lenge  (Nu  xvi) :  “  Behold,  while  I  am  yet  alive  with  you 
this  day,  ye  have  been  rebellious  against  the  Lord;  and 
how  much  more  after  my  death”  (Dt  xxxi  27).  That  is 
only  one  of  many  similar  utterances;- and  if  the  rebellion 
of  which  complaint  is  made  was  against  the  Lord,  we  must 
yet  remember  that  it  was  directed  against  the  national 
leadership  which  was  exercised  in  His  name.  To  the  last 
it  would  appear  that  ordinary  judicial  and  administrative 
appointments  were  purely  tribal.  It  would  seem  that  this 
had  to  be  so,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  tribal  feel¬ 
ing.  For  the  purposes  of  a  battle  or  a  campaign,  a  single 
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leader  would  necessarily  be  accepted  (Joshua  in  Ex  xvii 
8ff. ;  cp.  Nu  xxxi),  but  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  the 
sentiment  of  unity  was  yet  sufficiently  strong  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  intertribal  executive  service  of  any  sort.  In 
those  conditions  Moses  succeeded  in  forming  a  permanent 
national  institution,  charged  with  important  religious  and 
other  functions,  by  the  device  of  dedicating  a  whole  tribe 
to  the  priestly  service  and  depriving  it  of  equality  of  tribal 
right  in  secular  power  and  i)ossessions.  Thus  the  other 
tribes,  which  might  have  resented  the  giving  of  any  kind  of 
religious  privilege  or  authority  to  members  of  a  rival  secu¬ 
lar  tribe,  were  induced  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  a 
hereditarj"  priesthoo<l,  chargeil  with  the  performance  of  a 
\i  ide  range  of  duties. 

Such  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  political  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  work  of  Moses.  One  great  omission  is  most 
striking.  There  is  no  pennauent  central  executive  author¬ 
ity.  I  use  the  word  “  executive  ”  deliberately ;  for,  on 
the  religious  and  judicial  sides,  the  priesthoo<l  and  the 
arrangement  for  a  supreme  court  cover  the  ground.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  a  sui)reine  court  in  fact  creates 
new  law,  when  necessary,  to  deal  with  any  case  that  comes 
before  it.  A  portion,  therefore,  of  the  functions  of  a  legis¬ 
lature  was  embrace<l  in  this  Mosaic  provision;  for,  in  any 
matter  that  could  form  the  subject  of  judicial  <lecision,  the 
supreme  court  wouhl  in  effect  make  new  laws,  as  Moses 
had  done  in,  e.  g.,  the  case  of  Sheloniith’s  son  (Lev  xxiv 
10  ff.).  And  some  portion  of  the  legislative  field  was  cov¬ 
ered,  though  not  continuously,  in  the  provisions  as  to  the 
activity'  of  future  prophets  (l)t  xviii  15  ft’.).  None  of 
these,  however,  gave  the  permanent  central  executive, 
which  alone  can  insure  the  safety  of  a  nation  from  external 
dangers.  Deuteronomy  xx  9  shows  this  clearly  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  sphere.  Only  when  battle  was  about  to  be  joined 
were  commanders  to  be  appointed.  The  danger  of  being 
without  a  permanent  central  executive  was  understood 
and  foreseen,  and  a  law  was  enacted  providing  regula- 
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tions  in  the  event  of  its  future  creation  (Dt  xvii  14 
In  the  near  future  the  Israelites  were  to  experience  the 
dangers  to  which  their  lack  of  an  adequate  government 
exposed  them. 

The  reason  for  the  omission  appears  to  have  been  the  in¬ 
tense  tribalism.  We  have  seen  several  manifestations  of 
it,  even  to  the  extent  of  imperilling  the  position  of  Moses 
himself.  This  conclusion  is  reenforced  by  the  lessons  of 
the  period  of  history  which  we  are  yet  to  survey.  These  ? 
show  that  the  tribes  were  not  yet  ready  to  submit  to  any 
pennanent  supreme  authority.  They  coubl  sometimes 
obey  an  outstanding  pei*sonality  in  an  emergency,  and 
victory  would  give  him  prestige  and  authority  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life,  but  these  could  not  be  transmitted  to  a 
son.  Nor  were  the  personal  factoi*s  favorable  to  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  necessary  dynasty.  The  circumstances  of  the 
people  when  Moses  was  about  to  leave  the  stage,  impera¬ 
tively  called  for  the  vesting  of  the  supreme  executive 
authority  in  their  best  general.  It  was  the  Ephraimite 
Joshua,  and  not  a  son  of  the  lawgiver,  who  possessed  this 
qualification.  Indeed,  the  sons  of  Moses  either  died  young 
or  else  were  nonentities.  We  hear  nothing  of  their  lives 
and  actions,  and  it  seems  clear  that  the  personal  factor 
rendered  a  Mosaic  dynasty  impossible.  Had  the  lawgiver 
had  a  son  of  commanding  military  talent  to  succeefl  him, 
the  political  problem  might  have  been  susceptible  of  a 
different  solution. 

When  we  turn  to  the  post-Mosaic  history  we  find  strik¬ 
ing  confirinatioii  of  these  views.-  The  Book  of  Joshua 

‘  Dealing  with  a  king,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  but  with  rulers, 
according  to  the  LXX  (see  PS,  pp.  157  ff.,  and  cp.  the  Edomite 
dukes  in  Gen  xxxvi  15  ff..  Ex  xv  15). 

®A  word  must  be  said  as  to  the  historical  conditions  that  made 
possible  the  part  played  by  Israel  in  and  after  the  age  of  Joshua. 
At  the  time  of  the  Israelite  invasion,  and  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  period  covered  by  this  study,  Babylonia  was  in  no  condition  to 
wage  an  aggressive  campaign  in  Palestine.  The  Kassite  dynasty 
was  still  on  the  throne,  but  seems  to  have  been  involved  in  a 
struggle  of  varying  success  with  Assyria,  and  to  have  come  to  an 
end  In  1185  b.c.  as  the  result  of  an  Elamite  invasion  (L.  W.  King, 
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shows  us  the  uncertainty'  as  to  the  position  that  even  the 
disciple  of  Moses  himself  would  occupy  in  the  endeavor  to 
lead.  The  promise  of  obedience  to  him  by  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it  (Josh  i 
16-18)  contains  the  qualification  “only  the  Lord  thy  God 
be  with  thee  as  he  was  with  Moses  ”  ;  and  a  later  notice 
shows  that  it  was  only  after  success  that  his  authority  was 
established  (iv  14).  The  danger  of  centrifugalism  is  cu- 

History  of  Babylon  [1916],  pp.  244  f.).  Their  early  successors  had 
their  hands  full  in  dealing  with  the  same  two  foes;  and,  though 
Nebuchadnezzar  I.  {circa  1140  b.c.)  won  victories,  and  did  much 
to  reestablish  the  position  of  his  country,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
penetrated  to  the  neighborhood  of  Palestine.  “  It  is  true,"  writes 
Dr.  King  (op.  cit.,  p.  255),  "that  Nebuchadnezzar  claimed  among 
his  titles  that  of  ‘  conqueror  of  Amurru,’  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  should  regard  this  term  as  implying  more  than  a  raid  into  the 
region  of  the  middle  Euphrates."  Some  years  later  {circa  1110) 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.  inflicted  a  heavy  defeat  on  Babylonia,  and  there¬ 
after  the  country  seems  to  have  been  overrun  by  semi-nomad 
tribes  from  beyond  the  Euphrates.  "This  was  probably  the  flrst 
of  many  raids,  and  we  may  see  evidence  of  the  unsettled  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  in  the  ephemeral  Babylonian  dynasties,  which 
followed  one  another  in  quick  succession"  (op.  cit.,  p.  257).  Tig¬ 
lath-Pileser  himself  reached  the  Mediterranean  north  of  Palestine, 
but  was  almost  immediately  recalled  to  the  east  by  a  Babylonian 
attack  (H.  R.  Hall,  Ancient  History  of  the  Near  East  [4th  ed., 
1919],  pp.  388,  396,  398). 

The  Hittites  and  Egypt  were  in  no  better  case.  In  the  year  8 
of  Ramses  III.  a  confederation  of  northern  peoples  attacked  the 
Egyptian  Ehnpire  in  Syria.  "  The  Syrian  dominions  of  the  Hittites 
must  have  been  lost  and  the  Hittite  power  in  Syria  completely 
broken"  (J.  H.  Breasted,  History  of  Egypt  [2d  ed.,  1909],  p.  479). 
The  Pharaoh  was  successful  in  routing  them  by  both  land  and 
sea.  He  perhaps  waged  another  northern  campaign  some  ‘  three 
years  later,  but  our  information  as  to  this  is  very  meager.  "  It 
was  the  last  hostile  passage  between  the  Pharaoh  and  the  Hittites; 
both  empires  were  swiftly  declining  to  their  fall,  and  in  the  annals 
of  Egypt  we  never  again  hear  of  the  Hittites  in  Syria"  (op.  cit., 
p.  483).  Thereafter  the  fleld  was  clear,  so  far  as  the  great  powers 
were  concerned,  for  the  native  states,  the  Philistines  and  Israel, 
but  we  cannot  suppose  that  these  campaigns  had  left  the  small 
powers  of  Canaan  unweakened.  Doubtless  they  formed  part  of 
the  historical  preparation  for  Israel’s  history. 
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riously  illuminated  by  the  narrative  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
altar  (Josh  xxii  Off.).  The  cis-Jordanie  tribes  feared 
apostasy  and  that  their  brethren  were  rebelling  against 
them  (ver.  19). '  The  trans-Jordanic  leaders,  on  the  other 
hand,  dreaded  a  severance  of  connection  by  the  rest  of 
Israel  (ver.  24  ff.). 

The  settlement  in  Canaan  reenforced  the  power  of  cen- 
trifugalism  in  two  ways.  It  interposed  distances  and 
geographical  barriers  between  the  various  parts  of  Israel, 
and  it  formed  human  divisions  between  them  of  the  uncon¬ 
quered  portions  of  the  native  tribes.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  glance  at  a  good  map  of  the  country  to  appreciate  the 
first  factor.'  Joshua  xxii  24  ff.  shows  the  fear  of  its  effect 
felt  by  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes;  and  in  reading  the  history 
it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  it  is  often  determined  by  the 
geographical  conditions.  It  was,  perhaps,  not  always  easy 
for  the  southern  tribes  to  lend  efficient  help  in  the  north. 
Probably  it  was  mainly  for  this  reason  that  we  hear  noth¬ 
ing  of  assistance  by  Judah  to  the  northern  tribes  in  the 
period  of  the  earlier  Judges.  And,  further,  we  find  con¬ 
stant  reminders  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  fortified  cities 
were  not  subjugated  (see  Josh  xvi  10;  xvii  12  f.;  Jgs  i; 
iii  2f.;  xix  Ilf.),  and  that  the  native  tribes  continued  to 
dwell  in  the  land  (e.  g.  Jgs  iii  5f. ;  1  K  ix  20  f.).  The 
interposition  of  a  line  of  hostile  fortresses  must  have  re¬ 
enforced  the  divisions  created  by  geography. 

In  this  connection  we  may  pause  to  note  the  gradual 
silent  change  which  took  place  in  the  conditions  during 
the  period  of  the  Judges  and  early  kings  through  a  well- 
known  cause  —  the  excess  of  the  death  rate  over  the  birth 

^For  a  detailed  description,  see  Sir  O.  A.  Smith’s  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land  (7th  thousand,  1897),  pp.  45-59. 
“  Palestine,”  he  concludes,  ”  formed  as  it  is,  is  emphatically  a  land 
of  tribes”  (p.  59).  In  point  of  fact,  we  find  that  in  pre-Israelite 
times  these  conditions  were  mirrored  in  history.  Genesis,  Joshua, 
and  the  Amama  tablets  alike  show  a  number  of  petty  authorities, 
not  integrated  into  a  single  empire  or  close  federation.  This  was 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  success  of  the  invading  Israelites.  It 
will  also  have  tended  to  foster  centrifugalism  among  themselves. 
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rate  in  eastern  towns.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  they  are 
continually  undergoing  replenishment  from  country  blood. 
The  Israelites  met  with  but  little  success  against  the  forti¬ 
fied  cities  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  but  they  occui)ied 
much  of  the  hill  country.  As  has  so  frequently  happened 
in  history,  the  hardy  and  virile  mountaineers  necessarily 
waxed  stronger,  while  the  townsmen  grew  both  absolutely 
and  relatively  weaker.  Israel  livetl  on  the  tablelands  of 
life:  the  Canaanites  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death. 

In  this  period  we  meet  with  nationalism  and  centi’ifugal- 
ism,  the  latter  partly  counterbalanced  by  foreign  pressure; 
and  we  see  the  religion  acting  in  the  dii*ection  of  national 
unity.  Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  these  factors. 

Centrifugalism  is  so  strong  that  we  often  find  a  city  or 
district  neglecting  its  duty  to  the  general  cause.  “  Cui-se 
ye  Meroz.  .  .  .  Curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof; 
because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  ”  (Jgs  v  23). 
In  the  days  of  Gideon,  Succoth  and  Penuel  are  conspicuous 
examples,  though  they  may  have  been  cowed  by  the  hostile 
menace.  Jabesh-gilead  is  wanting  in  another  emergency 
(Jgs  xxi  18  ff.).  Worse  still,  we  meet  with  several  in¬ 
stances  of  civil  war.  Ephraim  is  more  intent  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  its  own  sense  of  self-importance  than  on  the 
saving  of  Israel  (viii  1-3),  and  at  a  later  period  it  actually 
involves  itself  in  hostilities  and  disaster  (xii  1-6).  The 
narrative  of  Jgs  xix-xxi  shows  Benjamin  fighting  all 
Israel  in  a  thoroughly  bad  cause.  This  centrifugalism  is 
only  partially  checked  by-  the  countervailing  influences; 
for  it  was  at  times  of  national  emergency  that  Ephraim 
adopted  its  disloyal  attitude.  On  the  other  hand,  foreign 
domination  regularly  leads  to  a  temporary  coalition  of 
various  tribes  for  joint  deliverance;  and  we  invariably  find 
that  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  that  the  Judge 
performs  his  work.  Here,  then,  we  see  these  two  gi*eat 
unifying  forces  at  work.  In  the  present  form  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,  expression  is  given  to  the  national  sentiment  in  the 
lament  of  Jgs  xxi  3  (cp.  ver.  17),  that  one  tribe  should  be 
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lacking  in  Israel,  and  in  the  summons  to  all  Israel  of  xix 
29  f.  As  yet,  however,  there  is  little  effort  to  establish  a 
permanent  national  or  intertribal  executive.  With  the 
sole  exception  of  Gideon  and  his  house,  we  find  no  instance 
of  any  tendency  in  this  direction.  A  judge  was  followed 
when  the  stress  of  events  rendered  this  course  necessary; 
and,  as  a  rule,  he  retained  sufficient  prestige,  as  the  result 
of  his  victories,  to  exercise  some  moral  authority  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  In  one  case,  where  necessity  had  compelled 
recourse  to  a  man  of  no  standing,  who  alone  possessed  the 
requisite  ability,  we  find  him  bargaining  for  the  headship 
as  a  condition  of  lending  his  services  (Jgs  xi  9).  The 
exception,  therefore,  is  worthy  of  some  notice.  Gideon’s 
success  aroused  so  much  feeling  that  the  offer  of  a  heredi¬ 
tary  monarchy  was  made  to  him,  but  refused  (viii  22  f.). 
That  the  refusal  did  not  altogether  put  an  end  to  the  idea 
appears  from  the  story  of  Abimelech,  who  actually  made 
himself  king  in  a  small  district.  His  failure  to  maintain 
himself,  coupled  with  Gideon’s  refusal,  shows  that  opinion 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  any  such  step  as  the  institution  of  a 
monarchy.  It  was  only  more  thorough  disaster  and  more 
numerous  dangers  than  had  yet  been  faced  that  would 
suffice  to  render  this  acceptable. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Jgs  x  7  speaks  of  dangers  from  two 
quarters  simultaneously ;  “  He  sold  them  into  the  hand 

of  the  Philistines  and  into  the  hand  of  the  children  of 
Ammon.”  Jephtbah’s  success  dispelletl  the  danger  from 
Ammon  for  some  time.  The  Philistine  menace,  however, 
remained. 

In  dealing  with  the  period  of  the  Philistine  wars  we 
must  remember  that  our  accounts  are  fragmentary,  and 
not  necessarily  chronological.  The  historical  books  do  not 
tell  us  that  Shiloh  was  destroyetl,  yet  we  know  from  other 
sources  (Jer  vii  12  ff.,  xxvi  6)  that  this  actually  happened. 
We  meet  with  a  I’hilistine  garrison  ‘  in  the  land  (1  S  x  5, 

‘  If  “  garrison  ”  is  the  correct  translation.  In  any  case  it  is 
clear,  from  the  context,  that  we  have  to  do  with  some  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  Philistine  authority. 
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xiii  3,  etc.),  but  we  do  not  know  how  it  came  to  be  there. 
This  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  statements  of,  1  S  vii 
13  f.,  which  must  therefore  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 
Again,  we  have  different  narratives  combined  together  in  a 
manner  that  is  not  always  easy  to  follow.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  history  of  the  struggle 
between  the  two  races  in  detail,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
how  the  main  forces  operated. 

The  opening  chapters  of  1  S  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
working  of  the  Mosaic  law  of  pilgrimage.  We  find  period¬ 
ical  visits  paid  to  Shiloh,  where  was  the  house  of  the  Lord 
with  the  Ark  attended  by  the  priests  (1  S  i  3,  21;  ii  14,  19). 
Unfortunately  they  appear  to  have  been  false  to  their  high 
office,  and  the  conduct  of  Eli’s  sons  tended  to  neutralize 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  institution.  Nevertheless,  its 
influence  during  the  age  of  the  Judges,  though  of  a  kind 
that  would  not  naturally  appear  in  historical  narratives,  is 
shown,  by  the  very  complaints  made  here,  to  have  been 
continuous  and  important. 

From  the  Philistine  wars  certain  salient  features  stand 
out.  Israel  was  worsted  as  never  before,  the  Ark  itself 
going  into  captivity.  That  supreme  disaster,  followe<l 
probably  by  the  destruction  of  Shiloh,  must  have  produced 
a  far  more  powerful  effect  on  national  opinion  than  any 
that  preceded  it.  Then  Samuel  arose,  and  showed  himself 
a  greater  spiritual  and  ethical  force  than  any  earlier  judge. 
He  succeeded  in  winning  some  success  against  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  and  so  far  accustomed  a  district  to  some  form  of 
central  government  that  he  went  on  circuit  and  judged 
Israel  in  four  places  (1  S  vii  16  f.).  But  in  spite  of  this 
we  And  the  Israelites  under  the  Philistine  heel  in  his  old 
age  (1  S  xiii  19  ff.).  And,  as  we  have  seen,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  Philistine  garrison  in  the  land.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  for  some  time  considerable  por¬ 
tions  of  Israelite  territory  were  under  some  form  of  Phil¬ 
istine  rule.  There  is  no  ground  for  thinking  that  this 
people  interfered  with  the  local  autonomy  of  their  Hebrew 
vassals  in  most  respects,  but  they  clearly  adopted  all  the 
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measures  that  they  thought  necessary  to  preserve  their 
military  supremacy.  The  fact  of  vassalage  emerges  not 
only  from  the  passages  already  cited,  but- also  from  several 
others  (Jgs  x  7,  xv  11, 1  S  iv  9,  xiii  19).  David  held  Ziklag 
as  a  vassal  of  Achish  (1  S  xxvii  6).  We  read  of  a  garrison 
of  Philistines  at  Bethlehem  (2  S  xxiii  14).  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  clear  how  far  the  Philistine  suzerainty  extended. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  ever  gained  a 
footing  in  trans-Jordania;  and  we  do  not  know  what  parts 
of  cis-Jordania  they  ruled,  and  how  far  their  dominion 
varied  at  different  times.  If  we  are  to  place  Samson  be¬ 
fore  the  defeat  of  Eli’s  sons,  as  seems  probable,  Judah  or 
some  portions  of  its  territory  would  seem  to  have  been 
subject  to  the  Philistines  at  a  time  when  Shiloh  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  independence ;  and  the  territorial  limits  of 
their  rule  probably  varied  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
struggle.  On  top  of  the  Philistine  oppression  came  the 
danger  from  Nahash  and  the  Ammonites.  The  case  against 
the  monarchy  is  succinctly  put  in  1  S  xii  11  f.  Why  should 
the  invasion  of  Nahash  call  for  a  kingdom  any  more  than 
earlier  oppressions? 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  answer.  Having  regard  to  the 
dominant  position  of  the  Philistines,  the  only  chance  of 
salvation  lay  in  concentrating  the  whole  of  the  national 
forces  under  one  unquestioned  permanent  national  leader. 
It  was  impossible  to  place  Samuel  in  this  position,  because 
he  was  too  old.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  he  possessed 
organizing  capacity  or  generalship.  His  sons  lacked  the 
character  and  ability.  There  was  no  room  for  another 
judge  by  the  side  of  Samuel.  The  prophet’s  character  and 
authority  would  have  made  that  impossible,  even  if  the 
national  emergency  had  not  required  that  the  supreme 
power  should  be  concentrated  in  one  hand.  Had  there 
been  no  Samuel,  it  is  possible  that  the  appointment  of  a 
judge  would  have  tided  over  the  immediate  emergency ;  but, 
after  the  prolonged  trouble  with  the  Philistines,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  this  would  have  been  suflQcient.  The  days  were 
past  when  emergency  organization  was  adequate  to  main- 
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tain  the  position  of  Israel.  If  the  immediate  dangers  were 
due  to  the  Philistines  and  the  Ammonites,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  did  not  stand  alone.  The  people 
were  surrounded  by  enemies  (1  S  xiv  47  f.),  and  nothing 
less  than  the  permanent  organization  of  the  whole  nation 
could  give  any  hope  of  salvation.  There  was  much  reason 
in  the  plea  “  that  we  also  may  be  like  all  the  nations ;  and 
that  our  king  may  judge  us,  and  go  out  before  us,  and 
fight  our  battles”  (1  S  viii  20). 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  show  the  necessity  and 
superiority  of  the  monarchical  organization  than  the  fact 
that,  from  the  time  of  its  first  adoption  right  away  to  the 
exile,  no  responsible  person  ever  suggested  a  revei*sion  to  the 
earlier  conditions.  More  than  once  questions  arose  as  to 
whether  there  should  be  one  kingdom  or  two,  and  disputes 
as  to  who  should  be  ,  the  person  to  occupy  the  throne  were 
frequent.  But,  so  far  as  we  know,  an  abandonment  of  the 
monarchical  form  of  government  was  never  contemplated. 

The  national  peril  had  given  the  forces  of  unification  a 
signal  victory  over  centrifugalism.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  latter  began  to  take  its  vengeance.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  be  sure  of  the  details.  For  the  period  of 
Saul’s  lifetime  we  have  duplicate  accounts  of  many  mat¬ 
ters,  and  these  cannot  always  be  reconciled  in  all  respects. 
The  natural  process  of  deterioration  to  which  every  MS 
text  is  subject  and  the  editorial  methods  employed  have 
tended  to  obscure  the  course  of  events  further.  Nor  can 
we  be  certain  that  our  informants  always  had  exact  knowl¬ 
edge.  For  instance,  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  origin 
of  the  saying,  “Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?”  (1  S 
X  10  If,  xix  18-24).  They  may  be  treated  as  good  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  saying,  and  of  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Saul  that  justified  it;  but  it  is  clearly  impossible 
to  say  at  what  point  in  his  career  he  was  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  prophetic  spirit.  Great  care  must  conse¬ 
quently  be  used  in  testing  the  narratives;  and,  where  they 
appear  to  be  open  to  question  as  they  stand,  we  must  not 
be  afraid  of  confessing  our  ignorance. 
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A  conspicuous  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  story  of 
the  breach  between  Samuel  and  Saul.  The  narrative  of 
1  S  xiii  8-14,  in  its  present  state  and  position,  cannot  be 
accepted.  It  is  so  discreditable  to  Samuel  as  to  be  incred¬ 
ible.  There  was  a  great  national  emergency.  The  new 
king,  at  the  head  of  a  mere  handful  of  badly  equipped 
troops,  had  to  face  an  overwhelming  Philistine  army,  con¬ 
taining  powerful  chariot  and  cavalry  forces  as  well  as 
infantry.  Samuel  had  made  an  appointment,  but  failed  to 
keep  it,  and  Saul’s  men  began  to  desert.  It  was  unques¬ 
tionably  the  duty  of  the  king,  who  owed  the  creation  of  his 
oflSce  to  the  necessity  of  utilizing  the  whole  concentrated 
power  of  the  people  to  secure  independence,  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  check  this  movement.  Accordingly  he 
offered  the  appropriate  sacrifices  in  pursuance  of  the  law 
of  Ex  XX  24-2G.  Subsequently  Samuel,  who  had  been  at 
fault,  appeared,  and  quarreled  with  him  for  his  action  in 
the  matter.  And  Samuel,  be  it  remembereil,  was  the  vei*y 
person  whose  administration  had  failed  so  completely  as  to 
make  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  essential.  There  is  a 
suggestion  in  the  text  that  Saul  had  been  told  to  await 
Samuel’s  coming,  and  was  therefore  to  blame;  but,  in  the 
circumstances  as  stated  in  our  present  account,  this  con¬ 
tention  cannot  be  upheld.  Saul  was  made  a  king  with  the 
rights  and  duties  of  his  office,  and  no  instructions  given  by 
a  prophet  who  failed  to  keep  his  appointment  could  dis¬ 
charge  him  from  the  obligation  of  taking  the  steps  he  saw 
to  be  required  by  the  national  interest.  The  Philistine 
menace  would  not  await  Samuel’s  convenience.  Had  a 
disaster  occurred  through  any  failure  of  Saul’s  to  act,  it 
would  have  been  no  answer  to  say  that  he,  the  king,  had 
neglected  to  take  the  appropriate  measures  because  he 
had  awaited  the  overdue  prophet,  who,  for  all  that  was 
known  to  the  contrary,  might  have  been  prevented  from 
coming  at  all.  But  what  could  be  said  in  extenuation  of 
the  conduct  of  a  man  who,  in  such  an  emergency,  could 
find  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  quarrel  with  the  king 
whom  he  had  anointed  in  the  name  of  God  only  a  few  days 
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previously?  Neither  his  patriotism  nor  his  inspiration 
would  be  of  a  nature  to  command  respect.  It  is  therefore 
not  strange  that  in  1  S  xi  14  f.  we  have  an  account  of  the 
ceremony  at  Gilgal  which  represents  it  as  having  passed  off 
quite  smoothly^ 

There  is  another  story  of  the  breach  in  1  S  xv.  According 
to  this,  Samuel  commanded  Saul  to  extirpate  Amalek,  in 
accordance  with  Dt  xxv  17-19.  The  king  and  the  people  — 
note  the  conjunction  (1  S  xv  9)  — spared  Agag  and  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  booty.  That  the  people  had  some 
voice  in  the  matter  is  extremely  probable;  for  we  may  re¬ 
call  their  insistence  on  the  creation  of  the  kingdom,  and 
their  action  in  overruling  Saul  when  he  wished  to  put 
Jonathan  to  death  in  accordance  with  his  vow  (1  S  xiv  45). 
At  the  same  time  such  action  by  the  people,  in  defiance  of 
the  Law  and  the  divine  message  given  by  Samuel,  could 
alone  justify  the  punishment.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  if  the  issue  proved  fatal  to  Saul  at  Mount  Gilboa,  the 
defeat,  the  subsequent  civil  war,  and  Philistine  oppression, 
and  the  evils  of  the  disputed  succession  were  borne  by  the 
whole  nation.  It  would,  therefore,  be  difficult  to  defend 
Samuel’s  action  unless  the  people  had  offended  jointly  with 
Saul.  No  doubt  the  king,  by  taking  a  strong  line  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Law,  could  have  overruled  the  people.  For 
this  reason  he  was  most  to  blame.  But  it  would  be  unjust 
to  Samuel  to  ignore  the  guilt  of  the  people  in  the  matter. 

If  this  account  is  historical,  Saul  failed  here  through 
weakness.  On  other  grounds,  however,  it  is  plain  that  his 
was  an  unhappy  choice.  He  was  not  conspicuous  for  abil¬ 
ity  in  handling  men  or  for  organizing  power.  Our  in¬ 
formation  does  not  suggest  that  he  was  either  a  diplomat 
or  a  statesman.  On  the  other  hand,  he  appears  to  have 
suffered  from  a  mental  disorder  that  completely  unfitted 
him  for  a  position  of  responsibility.  The  mere  fact  that 
he  was  visited  by  prophetic  ecstasy  must  be  regarded  as  a 
serious  disqualification ;  for  this  argues  a  temperament 
directly  opposed  to  that  required  by  a  ruler.  Moreover, 
the  other  notices  of  the  evil  spirit  that  afflicted  him  (1  S 
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xvi  14  flf.,  xviii  10,  xix  9)  suggest  that  his  sanity  was  not 
always  above  question,  and  his  conduct  towards  David  and 
the  priests  (1  S  xxii)  shows  a  nature  of  violent  passions 
entirely  unbridled  by  self-control.  If  he  lost  his  life  in  a 
final  disaster  in  fighting  against  the  enemy  whose  oppres¬ 
sion  had  led  to  the  creation  of  his  office,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  he  had  been  the  architect  of  his  own  mis¬ 
fortunes.  Anointed  king  in  order  to  save  Israel  by  uniting 
all  the  national  forces,  he  offended  the  most  earnest  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  Law,  outlawed  his  ablest  general,  who  was 
also  a  popular  hero,  persecuted  the  priests,  and  alienated 
one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes.  It  was  a  disaster  for  the 
cause  of  national  unity  that  such  a  man  should  have  been 
chosen  as  the  first  king. 

In  studying  history  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  play 
of  forces,  it  is  only  too  easy  to  overlook  or  underestimate 
the  importance  of  the  personal  equation.  In  the  story  of  the 
making  of  Judah  we  meet  with  three  great  men  who  were 
supremely  adequate  to  their  respective  tasks,  and  whose 
personalities  undoubtedly  molded  history  —  Abraham, 
Moses,  and  David.  We  see  that  the  whole  course  of  the 
story  of  mankind  would  have  been  different  if  any  one  of 
these  three  men  had  lacked  the  peculiar  qualities  that 
distinguishes!  him.  But  if  the  force  of  great  personalities 
has  been  a  mighty  factor  in  determining  the  fortunes  of 
the  race,  it  is  almost  equally  true  that  the  inadequacy  of 
others  has  proved  scarcely  less  important.  The  most  signal 
instance  of  this  that  can  be  rigorously  proved,  on  mir  in¬ 
formation,  in  the  period  covered  by  this  study,  will  come 
before  us  in  the  cases  of  Solomon  and  Behoboam ;  but  we 
have  already  seen  reason  to  suspect  that  the  absence  of  a 
natural  heir  to  Moses  of  sufficient  caliber  may  have  been  a 
contributory  cause  of  the  failure  to  create  a  satisfactory 
national  organization  in  the  first  instance;  and  in  any 
study  of  the  less  fortunate  effects  of  the  personal  equation 
on  history  SauFs  unsuitability  for  the  kingly  office  must 
hold  a  high  place.  At  the  lowest,  it  led  to  prolonged  suf- 
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ferings  and  disasters  for  his  people:  at  the  highest  it  was 
one  of  the  factors  that  led  to  the  great  disruption. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  first  leader  of  the  age  came 
from  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Samuel  had  been  an  Ephraimite. 
He  had  wisely  not  anointed  a  fellow  tribesman  as  king. 
The  suggestion  of  vesting  the  supreme  power  permanently 
in  a  member  of  that  strong  and  haughty  tribe  might  easily 
have  driven  Judah  into  secession.  This  danger  was  averted 
for  the  time  by  the  choice  of  a  king  from  the  small  and  weak 
buffer  tribe  of  Benjamin.  There  was  a  reasonable  prospect 
that  both  the  leading  tribes  could  be  induced  to  acquiesce 
in  a  solution  which  did  not  hand  the  power  over  to  a  strong 
rival;  and,  in  fact,  we  hear  of  no  trouble  with  Ephraim. 
The  danger  to  Judah  from  the  Philistines  might  well  have 
led  that  tribe  to  remain  loyal  for  a  period  that  would  have 
sufficed  to  consolidate  the  monarchy,  and  with  it  the  na¬ 
tional  unity,  had  David  been  less  eminent,  and  Saul  better 
fitted  for  his  role.  The  friendship  of  Jonathan  and  David 
might  have  secured  for  the  nation  the  best  services  of  the 
latter  under  the  former’s  reign,  and  the  history  of  Israel 
might  have  been  brighter  alike  for  the  nation,  the  religion, 
and  the  world.  Here,  however,  the  personal  equation 
proved  decisive.  Saul  and  David  being  what  they  respec¬ 
tively  were,  the  course  that  events  took  was  inevitable. 

The  old  internecine  tribal  jealousy  was  reenforced  by  the 
king’s  blunders  and  misfortunes,  and  by  the  ability  and 
success  of  the  handsome  young  chieftain.  “  Saul  hath 
slain  his  thousands  and  David  his  ten  thousands”  (1  S 
xviii  7-9).  The  king  realized  that  David’s  life  was  a  fatal 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  his  dynasty  (xx  30  f.) ;  and 
at  last  there  arose  a  state  of  affairs  that  was  not  far  re¬ 
mote  from  civil  war  (xxii).  David,  throughout,  behaved 
with  admirable  restraint  in  his  dealings  with  the  king,  and 
unquestionably  this  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  traits  in 
his  character.  All  our  information  points  rather  to  his 
having  been  forced  into  the  position  he  occupied  during 
the  last  period  of  Saul’s  reign  than  to  his  having  been 
disloyal  to  his  sovereign. 
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The  disaster  at  Mount  Gilboa  led  to  a  division  of  the 
monarchy.  Now  that  the  Benjaminite  had  failed  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  against  the  Philistines,  Judah  anointed  the  leader 
of  the  sole  remaining  organized  fighting  force  in  cis- 
Jordania.  It  was  only  in  trans-Jordania  that  SauPs  son 
could  be  raised  to  the  throne.  He  was  taken  to  Mahanaim 
and  there  made  king  (2  S  ii  8f.).  There  were  thus  two 
kingdoms,  and  a  state  of  civil  war  existed  between  them. 
On  the  one  side  was  a  national  hero  supported  by  a  power¬ 
ful  and  devoted  tribe,  aided  by  a  general  who  for  unscrup¬ 
ulous  capacity  far  excelled  anybo<ly  who  could  be  brought 
against  him,  and  enjoying  the  support  of  many  of  his 
opponent’s  ostensible  subjects  (cp.  2  S  iii  17) ;  on  the 
other,  a  nonentity  wiio  was  heir  to  a  disaster,  and  had  no 
hold  over  his  own  disaffected  servants  except  such  as  the 
mere  claim  of  legitimacy,  and  dislike  of  the  supremacy  of 
Judah,  could  give.  Of  these  only  one  could  offer  the  slight¬ 
est  hope  of  national  deliverance  from  the  Philistines. 
After  seven  and  a  half  years  of  the  calamitous  conditions 
produced  by  this  situation,  the  only  possible  solution  was 
adopte<l,  and  David  became  king  of  all  Israel.  Yet  there 
are  signs  in  the  later  narrative  that  the  wound  infiicted  on 
the  national  unity,  while  scarred  over,  was  never  com¬ 
pletely  healed. 
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“  We  have  one  life  to  live  on  earth.  With  God  is  the 
rest.”  Yes,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  live  worthily  here 
and  now.  But  we  believe  that  beyond  this  life’s  utmost 
bound,  our  souls  are  still  to  possess  a  life  unmeasured  by 
the  flight  of  years.  Therefore,  to  know  so  much  as  we  can 
know  of  life  in  the  Hereafter  should  help  us  to  live  better 
while  we  tabernacle  in  mortal  bodies. 

Analogies,  probabilities,  logical  reasoning,  our  aspira¬ 
tions,  have  a  certain  value  in  revealing  to  us  what  that 
life  is.  The  wisest  philosophers  of  Greece,  Plato  especially, 
gained  and  recorded  visions  of  the  life  beyond  death  very 
surprising,  considering  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  The 
efforts  of  certain  modern  psychologists  to  lift  the  veil  from 
the  life  of  those  who  have  passed  beyond  our  sight  have 
as  yet  yielded  very  meager  results. 

Our  knoicledge  of  life  in  the  Hereafter  is  derived  alone 
from  Revelation  and  from  faith  vision.  This  vision,  based 
on  the  words  of  Revelation,  is  knoirledge,  wliicli  in  the 
realm  of  spirit  is  supreme  and  unchallengeable.  Note  a 
few  of  the  very  many  words  of  Revelation  on  wliich  that 
knowledge  and  that  vision  are  based.  “  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  [my  Sponsor,  my  Defender]  liveth,  and  at  last 
he  will  stand  up  upon  tlie  earth :  and  after  my  skin,  even 
this  bo<ly,  is  destroyed,  then  without  my  flesh  shall  I  see 
God  ”  (Job  xix.  25,  26)  ;  “And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in 
the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake  .  .  .  and  they  that  are 
wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament  ”  (Dan. 
xii.  2,  3;  see  also,  for  vision  of  God,  Job  xlii.  5,  6,  and 
Isa.  vi.  1-5). 

From  words  of  Revelation  in  the  New  Testament  we 
learn  more  specifically  that: — 

1.  Life  in  the  Hereafter  is  Permanent  and  Timeless. 
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To  apply  our  arithmetical  measures  to  that  life  or  dwell 
upon  its  endlessness  is  less  important  than  to  think  of  its 
quality.  When  our  Lord  declares  (John  xvii.  3)  that  to 
know  God  and  Jesus  Christ  is  life  eternal,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  word  “eternal”  denotes  quality,  not  duration. 
Indeed,  both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  terms  for  “  eternal  ” 
point  to  what  is  permanent,  rather  than  endless.  In  Ara¬ 
bic,  Moslems  the  world  over  say,  when  a  friend  dies,  “  He 
has  removed  to  the  door  of  permanency.” 

2.  Continuity  of  personality  will  be  a  fact  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  life.  This  is  opposed  to  both  Pantheism  and  Budd¬ 
hism,  even  at  their  best.  It  includes  full  recognition  of 
persons  by  each  other,  for  the  soul  is  to  possess  some  form, 
a  “  spiritual  body,”  and  the  recognition  will  doubtless  be 
freer  and  more  perfect  than  it  is  or  can  be  here. 

The  appearance  of  Moses  and  Elijah  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  3),  and  Jesus’  promise  to  the 
penitent  thief  (Luke  xxiii.  43),  are  clear  instances  of  con¬ 
tinuity  of  personality  after  death.  “  God  is  not  the  God 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living  ”  (Luke  xx.  38) ;  “  In  my 
Father’s  house  are  many  mansions,  ...  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you  ”  (John  xiv.  2) ;  “  There  is  a  natural  body, 
there  is  also  a  spiritual  body”  (1  Cor.  xv.  44). 

The  continuity  of  personality  excludes  all  notions  of 
some  great  change  at  death,  as  though  there  were  then  to 
be  a  sudden  leap  forward  in  knowledge  and  character. 
No !  What  we  ^re  when  the  door  of  death  opens  before  us, 
that  we  shall  be  when  that  door  closes  behind  us.  We 
shall  then  simply  enter  the  path  of  unhindered  and  unlim¬ 
ited  progress  in  knowledge,  love,  and  life. 

3.  A  third  fact  of  the  Life  of  the  Hereafter  is  final  tri¬ 
umph  of  mind  over  matter,  of  the  spirit  over  the  lower 
nature,  and  the  satisfaction  and  joy  of  this  victory.  Here 
is  the  great  contrast  between  Christianity  and  Mohamme¬ 
danism.  Mohammed  by  precept  and  example  made  sen¬ 
sual  pleasure  the  chief  attraction  of  Paradise.  Christians 
look  forward  with  exultation  to  a  life  where  the  soul  is 
regnant,  and  the  “  beauty  of  holiness  ”  is  fully  realized  in 
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a  society  where  sin  and  the  soitow  which  is  its  offspring 
are  aliens  and  are  forever  excluded.  “  They  that  are  ac¬ 
counted  worthy  to  attain  to  that  world,  and  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  from  the  dead,  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  mar¬ 
riage:  for  neither  can  they  die  any  more:  for  they  are 
equal  unto  the  angels;  and  are  sons  of  God,  being  sons  of 
the  resurrection”  (Luke  xx.  35,  36). 

4.  Life  in  the  Hereafter  is  a  life  of  unimpeded  and  god¬ 
like  sendee  to  other  souls.  “  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God 
is  with  men,  and  he  shall  dwell  with  them,  and  they  .shall 
be  his  peoples,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be 
their  God.  .  .  .  And  his  servants  shall  serve  him ;  .  .  .  and 
his  name  shall  be  on  their  foreheads”  (Kev'.  xxi.  3-xxii. 
3,  4) ;  “And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying,  Write, 
Blesseil  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth : 
yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors 
[their  earthly  toil];  for  their  works  follow  with  them”; 
that  is,  as  testimony  to  their  fidelity  in  service  here,  or  a 
certificate  of  their  fitness  for  promotion  to  higher  service 
there.  That  service  will  ever  begin  in  worship  to  God  and 
the  Lamb,  in  songs  of  celestial  harmony,  with  no  “  glitter¬ 
ing  ”  crowns  on  our  brows.  No  refined  selfishness  will  be 
there.  We  may  wish  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  Saint  Paul  or  of  Isaiah  or  of  Bernard  or  of  Wesley  or 
of  Livingstone;  but  what  vast  numbers  may  wish  the 
same!  I’ersonal  wishes  will  count  little  there.  The  call 
to  some  service  of  love,  near  or  far  away,  may  prevent  our 
dear  ones’  welcoming  us  at  the  pearly  gate  at  the  moment 
of  our  arrival.  For  service  will  be  the  joy,  the  glory,  the 
beauty,  of  the  heavenly  life.  Jesus,  “  for  the  joy  set  be¬ 
fore  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame.”  What 
joy?  That  of  sitting  down  again  at  his  Father’s  right 
hand?  No.  The  joy  of  saving  human  souls.  In  the 
heavenly  life  we  shall  know  something  of  the  meaning  of 
God’s  paternal  suffering  with  his  human  children,  and 
understand  a  little  of  the  nature  of  sympathy  in  the  heart 
of  the  Eternal. 

I  dare  not  say  that  we  can  here  know  more  of  life  in 
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the  Hereafter  than  is  implied  in  the  four  specifications 
given.  Conceniing  the  place  of  our  future  abode,  the  lan¬ 
guage  we  are  to  use  there,  the  relation  of  things  of  beauty 
in  our  life  here  to  the  rarer  beauty  and  glory  of  the  per¬ 
fect  life,  we  may  give  wings  to  a  chaste  imagination,  but 
for  the  clear,  unveiled,  enraptured  vision,  let  us  patiently 
await  the  full  disclosure  of  the  eternal  day. 

There  are  three  questions  that  press  for  an  answer,  con¬ 
cerning  which  some  words  may  be  guardetlly  ventured : — 

1.  What  of  those  who  die  in  infancy?  Of  these  there 
are  countless  myriads.  They  enter  the  life  of  the  Here¬ 
after  tiny  buds  of  individual  soul  life.  In  that  pure  air 
they  will  open  into  beautiful  flowers.  Teachers  of  experi¬ 
ence  are  neeiled  for  their  training.  What  scope  for  service 
by  Go<l'S  saints  I 

2.  What  of  that  vast  multitude  of  our  human  race  that 
have  never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  and  have  grope<l  blindly 
after  God  ?  There  is  no  problem  here  of  “  second  proba¬ 
tion,”  but  what  a  service  opens  to  those  who  have  known 
and  loved  Jesus  in  leading  those  wanderers  to  know  and 
love  him  too! 

3.  What  of  the  incorrigibly  wickeil,  those  who  have 
deliberately  chosen  and*  persiste<l  in  their  choice  of  evil, 
such  as  are  described  in  Kom.  i.  21-32?  We  do  not  know. 
But  may  it  not  be  that  sin  loved  and  willfully  cherished 
becomes  a  gangrene  in  the  soul  which  at  last  results  in 
the  extinction  of  that  soul?  See  Rev.  xx.  6-14.  The  “sec¬ 
ond  death,”  the  punishment  of  a  disembodied  spirit,  will 
be  soul  suffering,  not  material  pain.  Can  we  conceive  of 
the  life  of  a  finite  soul  as  indefinitely  prolonged  in  com¬ 
plete  alienation  from  aU  good,  in  utter  banishment  from 
God? 

It  is  no  wonder  that  in  the  contemplation  of  the  stu¬ 
pendous  results  of  the  work  that  brought  the  Son  of  Go<l 
into  our  world,  in  view  of  the  mighty  harvest  of  human 
souls  garnered  and  yet  to  be  gathereil  in,  the  saints  of  God 
in  all  ages  have  broken  out  in  love-longing  for  “  Jerusalem 
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the  Golden,”  for  its  “bliss  beyond  compare,”  and  have 
yearned  for  a  share  in  the  worship  and  the  service  offered 
them  in  the  city  and  realm  whose  temple  and  whose  light 
are  God  and  the  Lamb. 

The  Apostle  Paul  closes  his  great  discourse  on  the  res¬ 
urrection  and  the  future  life  with  these  words,  a  wonder¬ 
ful  corollary  to  that  discussion :  “  Wherefore,  my  belovetl 
brethren,  be  ye  stedfast,  unmovable,  always  abounding 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your 
labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.” 
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The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  and  Christian  Reunion. 

By  the  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Headlam,  D.D.  8vo.  Pp.  x,  326. 

New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  f4.00. 

Reunion  is  being  discussed  on  almost  every  side,  and 
many  contributions  are  being  made  to  it.  The  present 
work  is  in  some  respects  the  most  outstanding  of  all  recent 
discussions,  because  of  the  author’s  position  and  ante¬ 
cedents  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  occupies  the  im¬ 
portant  post  of  Regius  I’rofessor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford, 
and  was,  for  several  years.  Principal  of  King’s  College, 
London.  Before  that  he  was  a  well-known  Oxford  Tutor, 
and  was  recoguize<l  as  a  definite  High  Churchman.  All 
this  gives  his  conclusions  the  greater  weight.  This  book 
contains  the  Bampton  Lectures,  delivered  in  Oxford  last 
spring,  and,  as  the  title  suggests,  the  discussion  proceeds 
along  two  lines.  First,  the  historical  problem  is  consid¬ 
ered  with  special  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  Then  the  particular  problem  of  reunion  is  care¬ 
fully  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  historical  conclusions. 

The  first  Lecture  deals  with  “  The  Origin  of  the  Church,” 
and  Dr.  Headlam  points  out  that  the  only  way  to  get 
behind  our  differences  is  to  proceed  by  the  historical 
method  of  examining  the  evidence  and  then  constructing  a 
history  based  on  that  evidence.  In  contrast  with  this. 
Bishop  Gore’s  method  is  justly  and  forcibly  criticized.  Un¬ 
fortunately  this  method  marks  and  vitiates  nearly  all  the 
Bishop’s  books,  where  the  dogmatic  presentation  precedes 
the  history,  and  the  facts  of  the  latter  are  made  to  prove 
rather  than  to  instruct.  Dr.  Moberly’s  “  Ministerial  Priest¬ 
hood  ”  comes  in  for  criticism  on  the  same  ground.  The 
conclusion  is  that  Christ  looked  forward  to  and  prepared 
for  the  founding  of  the  church  (p.  31),  but  that  no  particu¬ 
lar  theory  of  the  church  and  no  form  of  church  government 
finds  w^arrant  in  Christ’s  teaching  (p.  45).  A  significant 
application  is  seen  at  this  stage  in  the  statement  that 
Vol.  LXXVIII.  No.  310.  8 
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“  Christianity  has  always  failed  when  it  has  put  teaching 
about  the  church  too  prominently  forward  ” ;  and  it  is  aptly 
pointed  out  that  “  those  who  put  the  church  first  and  the 
Gospel  second  are  revei*sing  our  Lord’s  order,  for  He 
founded  the  church  by  preaching  the  Kingdom  and  we  can 
only  build  up  the  church  by  preaching  the  Gospel  ”  (p.  46). 

The  second  Lecture  is  a  study  of  “  The  Apostolic  Church  ” 
as  seen  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  it  is  full  of  valuable 
and  suggestive  material.  Dr.  Headlam,  like  almost  every 
other  scholar,  shows  that  the  terms  “  Bishop  ”  and  “  Pres¬ 
byter”  are  synonymous  in  the  New  Testament  (p.  66). 
But  there  is  a  strong  and  welcome  emphasis  on  the  fact, 
authority,  and  importance  of  the  church,  especially  in  its 
unity  and  solidarity.  The  church  is  the  organ  of  Christian 
progress  (p.  86),  and  the  community  rather  than  the  of¬ 
ficials  is  shown  to  be  important,  although  the  church  in¬ 
variably  acts  through  its  regular  ministers  (pp.  86-87). 
But  most  significant  is  the  conclusion  that  “  not  one  of  the 
rival  systems  of  church  policy  which  prevail  at  the  present 
day  can  find  any  direct  support  in  the  New  Testament  ” 
(p.  88).  Among  these  is,  of  course.  Episcopacy,  for  which 
Dr.  Headlam  plainly  states  “there  is  no  Biblical  author¬ 
ity.”  There  is  no  trace  that  the  Apostles  ever  gave  any 
direction  about  the  future  government  of  the  church 
(p.  89),  because  the  New  Testament  is  a  book  of  principle 
not  of  rules  (p.  90).  This  is  an  exceptionally  fine  chapter, 
full  of  illuminating  teaching  which  commands  assent  by 
its  evident  agreement  with  the  documents  it  treats,  and 
by  its  insight,  balance,  and  candor. 

Lecture  three  is  on  “  The  Catholic  Church,”  and  traces 
the  growth  of  the  church  idea  in  the  first  three  centuries. 
Like  every  other  writer.  Dr.  Headlam  finds  a  great  lack  of 
evidence;  though,  while  there  is  the  strongest  testimony 
for  Episcopacy  as  a  fact  early  in  the  second  century,  there 
were  no  Bishops  in  the  Monarchical  sense  in  New  Testa¬ 
ment  times  (p.  97).  He  thinks  that  Episcopacy  as  it 
existed  in  Sub-Apostolic  times  was  not  the  direct  result  of 
Apostolic  action,  but  was  the  creation  of  the  church,  which 
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gradually  molded  its  institutions  to  fit  current  needs 
(p.  99).  Emphasis  is  therefore  placed  on  the  truth  that 
it  is  impossible  to  recognize  apostolic  authority  for  any 
Christian  institution  or  teaching,  “  unless  there  is  the  clear 
and  certain  evidence  of  documents  coming  from  the  time 
of  the  Apostles  ”  (p.  105).  Dr.  Headlam  maintains  that  our 
Lord  could  not  have  intended  any  institution  to  be  regarded 
as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  church  unless,  like  bap¬ 
tism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  it  was  something  on  which 
He  gave  explicit  and  certain  directions.  The  application 
of  all  this  to  Episcopacy  is  then  forcibly  made  (p.  106). 
It  will  be  seen  how  important  and  significant  is  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  especially  when  it  is  said  that  a  man’s  orthodoxy 
was  not  judged  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  bishop,  but  a 
bishop  had  to  be  estimated  by  the  orthodoxy,  the  standard 
being  that  of  faith  (p.  121).  The  treatment  of  Apostolic 
Succession  is  particularly  clear,  able,  and  convincing,  and 
it  is  seen  to  consist  merely  in  a  succession  of  rulers,  each 
lawfuUy  appointed,  and  does  not  imply  succession  by  or¬ 
dination  (p.  126).  The  theory  held  by  Bishop  Gore  and 
men  of  his  school  is  therefore  rejected  as  unwarranted 
either  by  New  Testament  or  by  the  history  of  the  early 
church  (pp.  130-133).  It  will  be  readily  understood  how 
vitally  important  is  this  point. 

“  The  Teaching  of  St.  Augustine  ”  forms  the  subject  of 
the  fourth  Lecture,  and  it  is  shown  that  he  was  the  parent 
of  two  lines  of  teaching,  one  of  which  culminated  in  Rome 
and  the  other  in  the  Reformation.  It  is  interesting  to  ob¬ 
serve  what,  according  to  Dr.  Headlam,  Augustine’s  position 
meant.  “  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  his  own  feel¬ 
ings  and  beliefs  were  what  we  should  now’  describe  as  en¬ 
tirely  anti-sacerdotal”  (p.  161).  “He  is  by  nature  and 
conviction  an  Evangelical  Christian”  (p.  169).  Once 
again,  the  conclusion  is  drawm  that  “  the  modem  teaching 
that  succession  is  by  ordination,  finds  no  support  in  the 
teaching  of  the  early  church”  (p.  172),  and  Dr.  Headlam 
remarks  that  w’e  have  the  same  diflSculty  to-day  which  con¬ 
fronted  St.  Augustine.  “  The  great  barrier  of  reunion  at 
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the  present  moment  is  the  incorrect  conception  of  the 
doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession  ”  (p.  172). 

The  fifth  Lecture  deals  with  “  The  Divisions  of  the 
Church  ”  and  covers  the  period  from  Nestorianism  to  the 
Reformation,  and  at  every  stage  Dr.  Headlam  presents  the 
facts  for  consideration  in  a  way  that  carries  conviction  to 
readers  who  desire  to  know  the  historical  truth  involved. 
In  the  sixth  and  seventh  Lectures  Dr.  Headlam  states  what 
he  believes  to  be  “  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  ”  and  this 
is  the  constructive  part  of  his  work.  He  first  shows  from 
Scripture  what  the  church  was  intended  to  be  and  then  he 
tests  various  mo<lern  theories  in  the  light  of  this  truth. 
He  is  easily  able  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  position 
of  those  who  distinguish  between  the  body  and  soul  of  the 
church,  which  he  rightly  describes  as  a  phrase  invented  to 
harmonize  an  impossible  position  with  real  facts  (p.  214). 
Equally  important  and  significant  is  the  criticism  of  those 
who  hold  what  is  called  “  The  Branch  Theory  of  the 
Church  ”  which  regards  the  one  church  as  divided  into  three 
branches ;  Roman,  Eastern,  Anglican,  aU  other  bodies  being 
outside  the  true  church.  This  is  what  he  says  of  this  the¬ 
ory  :  “  Three  branches  are  not  one  any  more  than  are  the 
separate  Protestant  sects  and  no  verbal  juggling  can  make 
them  so”  (p.  215).  With  similar  force,  he  points  out  the 
weakness  caused  by  our  Protestant  divisions  and  he  main¬ 
tains  that  New  Testament  unity  is  something  visible  and 
external  (p.  216).  The  true  view  of  the  Church  is  well  set 
forth  by  what  Dr.  Headlam  r^ards  as  the  proper  ba.sis 
for  Christian  unity  (p.  228).  From  time  to  time  there  is 
forcible  criticism,  which  is  uncommonly  refreshing,  and  the 
candor  of  Dr.  Headlam  is  seen  in  the  way  in  which  he  in¬ 
cludes  his  own  church,  the  history  of  which,  he  says,  is 
not  altogether  edifying  (p.  236).  The  conclusion  drawn 
is  that  while  the  Church  should  possess  a  ministry,  no  par¬ 
ticular  form  can  be  r^arded  as  essential  (p.  242).  Yet 
Dr.  Headlam  maintains  that  Episcopacy  is  the  right  form 
of  government  because  it  is  the  oldest,  and  when  properly 
understood  and  constituted,  he  contends  that  it  is  still 
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the  best  safeguard  of  unity.  But  he  understands  this  to 
be  not  that  of  the  medieval  bishop,  but  of  the  bishop  of  the 
primitive  Church  (p.  246).  Dr.  Headlam  fuUy  recognizes 
the  validity  of  non-Episcopal  ordination,  and  in  passing 
refers  to  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Church  of  England 
from  1552  to  1662,  received  clergymen  who  were  not  in 
Episcopal  orders.  Nothing  could  be  clearer  or  more  cogent 
than  the  treatment  of  Apostolical  Succession,  as  conceived 
of  by  the  Roman  and  Eastern  Churches,  and  also  by  the 
extreme  Anglican  school.  This  theory.  Dr.  Headlam 
rightly  asserts,  is  quite  untrue  to  fact  (p.  264). 

The  last  Lecture  is  on  “  Reunion,”  and  in  it  Dr.  Headlam 
pleads  for  “a  real  organic  unity”  (p.  278).  He  is  against 
any  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  superiority  on  the  part 
of  the  Anglican  Church  (p.  293),  and  is  strongly  opposed 
to  the  idea  that  Anglicanism  should  require  other  churches 
to  adopt  its  customs  as  a  condition  of  reunion  (p.  295). 

There  is  one  point  in  these  lectures  on  which  there  is 
evidently  some  misconception  in  Dr.  Headlam’s  mind.  In 
his  natural  and  true  desire  to  emphasize  visible  unity,  he 
says  that  neither  the  New  Testament  nor  the  early  Church 
has  any  trace  of  the  conception  of  an  invisible  Church  and 
that  this  is  only  due  to  the  exigencies  of  controversy  at 
the  Reformation.  But  he  is  incorrect  in  thinking  that  those 
who  hold  this  idea  regard  it  as  implying  a  spiritual  Church 
“a])art  from”  the  visible  Church  (p.  108).  They  do  not 
mean  two  Churches,  but  one  Church  looked  at  from  differ¬ 
ent  standpoints.  The  thought  of  the  Church  as  invisible 
is  intende<l  to  emphasize  the  fact  which  Dr.  Headlam  would 
be  the  first  to  admit,  and,  indeeil,  does  admit  (pp.  110-114), 
namely  that  the  Church  as  visible  in  its  organization  is 
not  necessarily  identical  with  the  Church  which  is  the 
Body  of  Christ,  or  the  community  of  all  genuine  believers. 
Augustine’s  view  of  the  Church  clearly  teaches  this,  even 
though  he  did  not  express  it  in  terms  like  “  visible  ”  and 
“  invisible.”  A  man  may  belong  to  the  Church  visible  with¬ 
out  belonging  to  Christ,  and  it  is  the  latter  relationship 
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as  a  distinctly  spiritual  one  that  is  implied  by  the  thought 
of  an  invisible  Church. 

But  taking  the  book  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  remarkable  and 
undoubtedly  noteworthy  production.  It  may  weU  be 
epoch-marking  if  not  epoch-making.  To  me  as  a  convinced 
Evangelical  Episcopalian  of  the  Church  of  England  who 
desires  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  large-hearted 
and  spiritual  lines  laid  down  at  the  Reformation,  the  book 
is  of  exceptional  interest  and  value.  As  a  contribution 
to  the  subjects  which  it  treats,  it  is  of  the  very  first 
importance,  and  not  the  least  element  of  its  value  is  that  it 
will  show  to  non-Episcopalians  what  Anglicanism  really 
means  in  opposition  to  the  extreme  view  represented  by 
Bishop  Gore  and  his  school,  which  is  no  part  of  the 
Anglican  tradition. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas 

The  Originality  of  the  Christian  Message.  By  H.  R. 

Mackintosh,  D.D.  8vo.  Pp.  viii,  202.  New  York: 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1920.  |1.75. 

This  book  represents  the  Haskell  Lectures  delivered  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  Oberlin  College  last  March, 
and  the  theme  is  singularly  fresh  and  fruitful  because, 
according  to  Professor  Mackintosh,  his  is  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  provide  a  detailed  treatment  of  it.  It  raises  the 
question,  “  What  features  of  Christian  belief  are  new,  and 
not  merely  new,  but  so  intensely  charged  with  native  truth 
and  power  as  to  entitle  Christianity  to  displace  its  rivals?  ” 
(p.  1).  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  vital  matter,  and  a  mis¬ 
sionary  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  the  very  life  of  foi'eign 
missions  is  the  conviction  of  the  distinctiveness  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Dr.  Mackintosh’s  method  is  to  look  first  at  the 
religions  which  prevaileil  when  Christianity  began.  The 
Christian  position  is  then  defined  to  mean,  in  essence,  “  fel¬ 
lowship  with  God  mediated  through  Jesus  Christ”  (p.  3), 
and  the  conclusion  is  that  novelty  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

First  comes  a  Lecture  dealing  with  “  The  Christian  Idea 
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of  God  ”  ;  and  true  faith  is  said  to  consist  in  the  “  stead¬ 
fast  certainty  ”  that  God  is  our  Father,  and  is  a  Being  of 
absolute  love,  with  absolute  power  and  infinite  resources. 
Then  follows  a  fine  discussion  of  “  The  Divine  Saving 
Activity,”  and  the  result  is  that  “  eventually  the  distinctive 
fact  in  Christianity  is  Christ.”  What  this  means  in  detail 
is  then  clearly  and  ably  stated.  In  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  significant  admission  is  made  that  “  the  self- 
consciousness  of  Jesus  has  never  been  taken  seriously  by 
the  scientific  History  of  Religions”  (p.  79).  This  shows 
that  even  scholarship  can  suffer  from  prwjudicium.  Very 
forcibly  Dr.  Mackintosh  says  that  Christianity  stands  and 
falls  with  the  message  of  free  Divine  grace  (p.  89).  A 
Lecture  appropriately  follows  on  “  Redemption  as  an  Ex¬ 
perience,”  and  the  three  other  methods  of  redemption  are 
acutely  discussetl  and  set  aside  as  impossible.  These  ai*e 
Ijegalism,  Mysticism,  and  Intellectualism.  A  fine  chapter 
follows  on  “  The  Christian  Ethic,”  with  its  three  leading 
issues,  all  of  which  receive  thorough  attention.  With 
singular  insight  and  felicity.  Dr.  Mackintosh  says  that 
while  grace  is  at  work  in  human  life,  it  is  not  a  “  thing, 
but  a  person.”  When  we  speak  of  grace,  we  must  never 
say  it,  but  always  Him.  “  It  ”  is  His  personal  influence. 

The  last  Lecture,  on  “  The  Absoluteness  of  Christianity,” 
is  in  some  respects  the  best,  though  all  are  decidedly  good. 
It  shows  that  Christianity  is  not  only  new,  but  God’s  final 
word  for  man.  It  is  impossible  even  to  describe  Professor 
Mackintosh’s  method  of  treatment ;  but  it  is  eminently  sat¬ 
isfying,  and  the  conclusion  is  impressively  stated  that  for 
Christianity  “  the  problem  of  its  own  absoluteness  is  one 
of  life  and  death.”  In  his  closing  words.  Dr.  Mackintosh 
remarks  that  nothing  so  really  confirms  a  man’s  belief  in 
this  finality  as  “  the  great  venture  of  going  out  with  it  in 
his  hand  into  dark  continents,  to  face  there  the  best  which 
other  religions  have  accomplishe<l.”  It  will  soon  be  seen 
what  a  fine  quality  this  book  possesses.  That  it  is  able,  goes 
without  saying,  in  view  of  its  author.  But  it  is  worth 
while  to  remark  that  it  is  fresh,  illuminating,  and  instinct 
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with  Christian  experience.  It  is  important  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  size,  and  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  val¬ 
uable  and  timelj'  books  issued  during  recent  years.  It 
should  be  read  and  studied  by  all,  but  especially  by  those 
who  have  been  tempted  to  limit  their  attention  to  the 
likeness  of  Christianity  to  other  faiths.  Dr.  Parker  once 
said :  “  They  speak  of  comparative  religions,  but  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  one  of  them.”  Dr.  Mackintosh  abundantly 
proves  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Revela¬ 
tion  OF  St.  John,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  In¬ 
dices,  also  the  Greek  Text  and  English  Translation. 
(The  International  Critical  Commentary.)  By  R.  H. 
Charles,  D.Litt.,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  British  Academy.  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo. 
Pp.  cxcii,  373  and  viii,  497.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  1920.  f9.00,  net. 

The  erudition  displaye<l  in  these  volumes  is  unequaled 
in  any  work  in  the  English  language  either  in  quantity  or 
quality.  It  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  conclusions 
which  the  author  reaches,  as  well  as  his  arguments,  are 
original  and  of  much  interest.  He  concludes  that  the 
Apocalypse  is  a  unity,  and  waK  written  in  the  time  of 
Domitian,  not  by  John  the  Apostle  but  by  John  the  Seer; 
while  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  three  Epistles  of  John 
are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  John  the  Presbyter, 
who  was  a  pupil  or  a  close  associate  with  John  the  Seer. 
The  author  gives  credence  to  the  theory  that  John  the 
Apostle  was  martyred  at  an  early  date. 

The  evidence  upon  which  the  author  relies  is  largely 
linguistic;  and  in  support  of  his  views  he  furnishes  a 
condensed  grammar  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  it  appeal’s 
that  the  author  wrote  good  Greek,  but  transferred  in  his 
writings  Hebrew  idioms  by  wholesale.  This  he  attributes 
to  the  fact  that  John  the  Seer  was  a  Jew  who  spent  his 
life  in  Galilee  and  never  fully  freed  himself  from  his  Jew¬ 
ish  peculiarities.  But  John  the  Presbyter,  who  wrote  the 
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Fourth  Gospel  and  the  three  Epistles,  had  become  freed 
from  bondage  to  Hebrew  forms  of  speech.  The  arguments 
advanced  are  certainly  ingenious  and  give  plausible  sup¬ 
port  to  his  theory.  But  it  would  seem  that  almost  all  of 
them  give  equal  support  to  the  theory  advocated  by  a  large 
number  of  modem  commentators,  that  the,  Apostle  John 
wrote  the  Apocalypse  before  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem 
during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  hence  at  a  time  when  he  had 
not  emancipated  himself  from  bondage  to  Hebraistic  modes 
of  thought;  but  that  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  thirty  years  later,  Greek  had  become  sec¬ 
ond  nature.  The  volume  will  be  found  giving  much  sup¬ 
port  to  this  theory  of  the  early  date  of  the  Apocalypse, 
when  the  Neronic  persecutions  threatened  the  life  of  the 
Church  about  as  completely  as  did  those  of  a  later  age. 

The  author  maintains  the  unity  of  the  book  with  great 
force  and  cogency,  allowing  only  for  a  few  editorial  addi¬ 
tions  and  for  a  few  dislocations  in  the  order  of  the  sec¬ 
tions.  The  object  of  the  book  was  to  support  the  courage 
of  the  Church  in  the  perio<l  of  deep  persecution  in  which 
they  were  enveloped,  and  to  do  this  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  should  encourage  them  in  all  future  times  of  trial,  until 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  should  all  be  vanquished,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ.  The  volume  w’as  published  soon  after 
the  annistice  between  Germany  and  the  Allies,  w’hich  leads 
the  author  to  say  that  it  is  the  fittest  p)Ossible  time  for  its 
publication,  since  it  W'as  “  the  year  that  has  witnessed  the 
overthrow^  of  the  greatest  conspiracy  of  might  against 
right  that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  greatest  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
of  the  Apocalypse”  (p.  xv). 

A  Harmony  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in  Greek.  By 

Ernest  De  Witt  Burton  and  Edgar  Johnson  Good- 

speed.  8vo.  Pp.  XXX,  186.  Chicago:  The  University  of 

Chicago  I’ress.  1920.  ^3.00,  net. 

The  present  volume  gives  in  Greek  the  main  facts  dis- 
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played  in  a  previous  volume  of  the  same  title,  except  that 
it  was  in  an  English  text.  With  an  enormous  amount  of 
care  and  pains  the  material  is  here  presented  in  the  Greek 
text  with  the  necessary  critical  notes.  The  material  of 
each  Gospel  is  presented  in  full,  while  the  agreements  and 
variations  are  printed  in  parallel  columns  and  in  foot¬ 
notes.  The  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort  is  everywhere 
adopted  without  question.  With  this  exception  all  the 
facts  necessary  for  a  minute  study  of  the  subject  are  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  student.  It  is  safe  to  say,  therefore, 
that  the  book  is  without  a  rival  in  facilitating  study  of 
questions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  first  three  Gospels. 
While  the  book  is  not  prepared  on  any  theory  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Gospels,  the  authors  are  convinced  that  it 
shows  that  the  Second  Gospel  was  largely  used  by  the 
authors  of  the  First  and  Third;  that  Matthew  and  Luke 
possessed  some  documents  in  common,  and  others  not  in 
common;  and  that  their  accounts  are  supplemented  by 
various  matters  preserved  by  oral  testimony.  Every  Greek 
scholar  of  the  New  Testament  will  find  it  for  his  advan¬ 
tage  to  make  use  of  this  volume. 

The  Christian  Preacher.  (The  International  Theolog¬ 
ical  Library.)  By  Alfred  Ernest  Garvie,  M.A.  (Oxon.), 
Principal  of  New  College,  London.  8vo.  Pp.  xxvii,  490. 
.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1921.  $3.,50. 

The  Pulpit  and  American  Life.  By  Arthur  S.  Hoyt, 
Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Sociology,  Auburn  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary.  12mo.  Pp.  ix,  286.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1921. 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Gande’s  book  is  unique  and  comprehen¬ 
sive.  It  involves,  first,  a  history  of  preaching,  which  fills 
270  pages  and  brings  in  review  all  the  leading  preachers 
of  the  Christian  church  from  the  first  century  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  though  omitting  to  mention  any  now  living. 
These  brief  characterizations  are  most  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive,  and  form  a  church  history  by  themselves.  The 
variety  of  methods  pursued  by  successful  preachers  is  so 
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great  that  no  one  need  despair  of  success.  In  Jonathan 
Edwards  we  have  one  of  the  most  successful  preachers, 
who  carefully  wrote  out  every  word  of  his  sermon  and 
read  it  without  action.  In  Spurgeon  and  Beecher,  whom 
the  author  characterizes  as  two  of  the  most  successful 
preachers,  we  have  an  example  of  purely  extempore  preach¬ 
ing,  Beecher  preparing  his  morning  sermon  after  break¬ 
fast  and  his  evening  sermon  in  the  afternoon;  but  in  both 
cases  the  week  previous  had  been  spent  in  wide  reading 
and  deep  thought  and  prayerful  devotion.  A  chapter  is 
also  given  to  the  work  of  missionaries,  to  illustrate  how 
diverse  are  the  methods  by  which  the  gospel  may  be  brought 
to  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  last  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  preparation 
and  production  of  the  sermon,  and  is  characterized  by  the 
qualities  that  might  be  expected  from  so  successful  a 
preacher  and  sound  a  theologian  as  Dr.  Garvie  has  proved 
himself  to  be.  As  a  whole  the  volume  has  no  rival  among 
homiletic  works. 

Dr.  Hoyt’s  volume  may  serve  as  a  supplement  to  that  of 
Dr.  Garvie,  especially  in  its  ample  and  discerning  account 
of  great  American  preachers,  including  a  number,  among 
them  Charles  G.  Finney,  which  the  English  professor  had 
omitted.  The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a 
discriminating  criticism  of  modem  tendencies  in  the 
American  pulpit. 

Taft  Papers  on  the  League  of  Nations.  Edited  by  The¬ 
odore  Marburg,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  Horace  E.  Flack, 
Ph.D.  8vo.  Pp.  XX,  340.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1920.  $4.50. 

The  publication  of  this  volume  is  most  timely  and  im¬ 
portant.*  It  should  have  great  influence  with  Mr.  Harding 
and  the  supporters  of  the  Republican  party  in  general. 
Mr.  Taft  affirms  that  if  he  had  been  a  Senator  he  would 
have  voted  for  the  League  just  as  submitted  and  also  for 
it  with  the  reservations;  and  he  severely  blames  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  for  not  accepting  it  as  he  might  have  done,  with  res- 
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ervations.  Among  the  papers  is  one  containing  a  report 
of  the  long  debate  with  Mr.  Bryan,  who  objected  to  the 
League  on  account  of  its  involving  a  resort  to  force,  which 
he  thought  would  continue  and  promote  war.  But  Mr. 
Taft  believes  that  a  threat  of  force  from  such  a  combina¬ 
tion  would  obviate  the  resort  to  war,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  the  application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  thought  by  Mr.  Taft  to  be  such  as  to 
commend  it.  On  February  3,  1919,  he  wrote  as  follows : — 

“  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  history  of  the  framing 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  may  repeat  itself 
in  the  present  Congress  and  the  proposed  League  of  Na¬ 
tions?  When  the  members  of  the  convention  met  there 
were  no  definite  plans  of  government  except  one  which 
Hamilton  had  formulated  and  which  was  not  adopted.  .  .  . 
As  their  deliberations  procee<le<l,  as  tlie  necessities  of  the 
situation  developed,  proposals  which  at  first  were  thought 
to  be  chimerical  and  impossible  seemed  to  become  more 
practical  and  necessary,  and  out  of  it  all  we  got  our  won¬ 
derful  fundamental  instrument  of  government.  May  not 
the  League  in  the  same  way  become  a  living  thing?  ” 
(p.  224). 

No  one  has  discussed  this  subject  with  more  intelligence 
and  fairness  than  ex-President  Taft,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  infiuence  will  prevail  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a 
League  which  is  something  more  than  a  mere  moral  in¬ 
fluence. 


Some  Aspects  of  International  Christianity.  By  John 
Kelman.  12mo.  Pp.  ix,  167.  New  York:  The  Abingdon 
Press.  1920.  |1.00,  net. 

This  is  the  fourth  series  of  the  Mendenhall  Lectures  de¬ 
livered  at  De  Pauw  University.  In  these  six  lectures, 
Dr.  Kelman  discusses  the  relation  of  Christianity  to 
Patriotism,  individual  and  national  morality,  a  league  of 
nations,  statesmanship  in  foreign  missionary  work,  and 
the  relations  of  Britain  and  America. 

Dr.  Kelman  suggests  that  conditions  are  changing  so 
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rapidly  that  he  fears  the  relevancy  of  some  of  his  obser¬ 
vations  may  not  be  apparent  at  the  time  the  book  reaches 
the  public.  His  fears  are  not  at  all  without  grounds, 
measured  by  recent  events.  It  is  quite  possible  that  many 
statements  made  in  the  lectures  would  be  revised  were 
they  written  to-day.  The  results  of  the  war  are  by  no 
means  so  hopeful  as  they  were.  Many  of  our  ideals  have 
been  rudely  shattered.  The  expectation  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  amity  which  we  certainly  hoped  would  result  from 
the  war  is  yet  far  from  being  realized.  The  entente  of  na¬ 
tions  pitted  against  the  Central  Powers  are  held  together 
by  a  very  slender  thread,  destined  to  break  at  any  time. 

Yet  the  ideals  here  advanced  in  these  lectures  are  high, 
and  they  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  We  wonder  if  the 
brand  of  patriotism  extolled  by  Dr.  Kelman  has  the  vir- 
tures  which  he  associates  with  it.  It  is  a  grave  question 
whether  the  deeper  thinking  will  credit  as  much  to  the 
individual  as  Dr.  Kelman  does  from  the  State’s  activities. 
The  State  to-day,  as  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages,  is  be¬ 
ing  asked  to  give  an  account  of  its  stewardship.  Such 
works  as  that  of  Harold  J.  Laski,  on  “Authority  in  the 
Modem  State,”  might  well  be  read  with  care  to  see  if 
the  State  is  doing  what  it  might. 

We  are  all  obsessed  by  the  things  that  are;  and  while 
we  all  have  dreams,  just  as  Dr.  Kelman  has,  of  what  the 
world  ought  to  be,  the  disparity  between  actualities  and 
dreams  is  stUl  very  great.  This  book  will  stimulate  think¬ 
ing,  and  one  will  read  it  through  with  great  pleasure.  Its 
counsels  are  high,  and  its  hopes  are  not  without  some 
basis  of  fact.  But  we  are  still  far  from  the  goal. 

A  Bunch  of  Everlastings;  or.  Texts  that  made  History. 

By  F.  W.  Boreham.  12mo.  Pp.  255.  New  York:  The 

Abingdon  Press.  1920.  $1.75,  net. 

There  is  danger  that  a  popular  writer  will  overdo  it. 
Mr.  Boreham  has  done  some  fine  essay  work.  But  this 
book  does  not  add  to  his  fame.  It  is  interesting,  but  is 
lacking  in  the  flavor  of  the  earlier  books.  The  endeavor 
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to  sum  up  men  like  Bunyan  and  Luther  and  Cowper  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  a  score  of  others  in  a  text  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  can  hardly  be  done.  Mr.  Boreham  is  at  his  best  when 
he  is  dealing  with  tniths  rather  than  with  persons.  The 
essays  here  are  strained,  and  the  work  is  a  drop  from  what 
we  have  had  from  Mr.  Boreham ’s  pen. 

The  Theology  of  the  Epistles.  (Studies  in  Theology.) 
By  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  and  Theology,  New  College,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  12mo.  Pp.  xii,  267.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  1920.  11.35,  net. 

This  volume  meets  a  long-felt  want,  in  giving  a  con¬ 
nected  view  of  the  theology  of  the  Epistles.  Naturally  the 
bulk  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  writings  of  Paul.  The 
author  assumes  the  genuineness  of  all  the  Epistles  usually 
ascribed  to  Paul,  and  also  of  First  and  Second  Peter;  but 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  ascribes  to  “a  cultivated 
Jewish-Christian  of  Hellenistic  origin,  educated,  in  the 
Alexandrian  school  of  Judaism,  and  possessing  also  a 
rhetorical  training.  He  seems  much  less  indebted  to  Paul 
than  to  the  common  Christianity  of  the  Church,  and  he 
must  have  occupied  an  influential  position  as  a  Christian 
teacher  in  the  Diaspora”  (p.  184).  The  author  thinks 
the  date  may  have  been  as  late  as  81  or  85.  The  Epistles 
of  John  he  does  not  discuss,  as  they  would  naturally  be 
included  in  a  work  upon  the  Johannean  theology  in  gen¬ 
eral.  He  believes  that  Paul  before  his  conversion  had  wider 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  Jesus  than  some  would  infer 
from  Gal.  i.  “The  fact  that  he  identified  the  living  Per¬ 
son  who  appeared  to  him  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  suf¬ 
ficient  proof  of  the  influence  exerted  on  his  mind  by  the 
information  he  had  received  regarding  the  alleged  Mes¬ 
siah.  But  it  is  of  much  greater  moment  to  remember  that 
immediately  after  the  supreme  crisis  Paul  associated  him¬ 
self  with  the  Christian  community”  (p.  97).  The  entire 
discussion  will  be  found  most  helpful. 


